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CHAPTEE  XXIIL 

A     SURREY     PARADISE. 

Here  I  believe 
That  purer  eyes  mi^bt  see  tbe  rustic  Pan 
Percbed  on  some  pine-tree  slope ;  bere  I  believe 
Tbat  purer  ears  migbt  liear  bis  pipings  rouse 
Tbe  woodland  cborus. 

A  Country  Chronicle. 

There  is  no  more  beautiful  place  in  England, 
there  are  few  more  beautiful  places  in  the 
world,  than  the  Pine  Hill  region  of  Surrey. 
It  is  the  Arcadia  of  a  poet's  dream  realized 
in  living  wood  and  water  within  a  score  of 
miles  of  London.  Moorland  and  common 
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land,    pinewood    and    beechwood,    hill    and 
valley,  plain  and  river,   are  all  to  be  found 
in    this    happy   corner    of  the    world    which 
those    who    love    it    love    with    something 
approaching  to  passion.     That  curious  record 
of  last    century    enterprise,    the    '  Compleat 
English    Wayfarer,'    speaks    of    it    with     as 
much   enthusiasm   as    is    ever   permitted    to 
glow    in    the    measured    lamp    of    his    trim 
intelligence.      It  is,   he   says,   '  an  exceeding 
fair  and  pleasant  place,  for  the  most  part  a 
smiling  and  fruitful  country,  albeit  in  places 
wild,  desolate,  and  almost   savage,  recalling 
in  its   rudeness,  as   I   have   heard   say  from 
those  that  speak  with  authority,  the  rugged 
grandeur  of  the  Scottish  highlands  and  the 
highlands   of  Sweden.      However   that   may 
be,  the  solitary  might  find  his  entertaimnent 
in    those    open    spaces    of    commonland    and 
those   well  -  nigh    impenetrable   woods.       He 
that  is  of  a  more  practical  mind  will  dwell 
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with  a  greater  pleasure  upon  the  friendly- 
nature  of  the  soil,  both  for  crops  and  for 
pasture.' 

And,  after  so  much  of  commendation,  the 
writer  adds,  with  a  directness  which  is  in  no 
sense  meant  for  dry  humour  :  '  It  is  a  pity, 
but  so  it  is,  that  this  neighbourhood  is  much 
favoured  of  and  frequented  by  highwaymen 
and  footpads.' 

The  highwa3^m-en  and  the  footpads  have 
passed  away  and  left  Pine  Hill  to  its  sweet 
peace,  but  the  wildness  of  beauty  which 
sent  a  kind  of  shiver  over  the  orderly  mind 
of  the  '  Compleat  English  Wayfarer '  still, 
happily,  remains  in  a  sufficiently  great  degree 
to  make  the  place  delightful  to  the  solitary 
of  whom  the  wayfarer  wrote.  The  people 
who  were  born  and  bred  in  the  place  clung 
to  it  with  a  patriotic  affection,  hugging  their 
attachment  to  the  soil  from  which  they 
sprang  with  a  kind  of  jealous  silence.     Those 
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who  came  to  that  region  and  were  captivated 
by  it,  seldom  rested  until  they,  too,  became 
free  of  its  forest  liberties,  citizens  of  its 
smiling  champaigns. 

Amber  Pasha,  whose  race  had  flourished 
there  for  a  very  long  time,  once  assured 
Mr.  Perceval,  who  was  a  recent  settler  in 
Arcadia,  that,  in  all  his  wanderings  over 
the  face  of  the  earth,  he  had  never  found 
a  place  which  charmed  him  more  than 
the  place  which  had  nurtured  his  boyhood. 
Even  in  his  fair  palace  by  the  Bos- 
phorus,  he  would  sometimes  of  an  evening 
think,  with  a  melancholy  tenderness  that 
almost  amounted  to  home-sickness,  of  the 
enchanted  pinewoods  in  which  his  boyish 
feet  had  wandered ;  of  the  enchanted  meres 
and  streams  by  which  he  had  so  often  sat 
and  dreamed  of  those  mightier  waters  which 
he  longed  for,  those  stranger  lands  and 
oceans  which   it  was  to  be   his  lot    to   see. 
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And  Mr.  Perceval,  comparatively  a  new- 
comer, vowed  that  he  understood  that  feel- 
ing, that  the  place  had  become  excessively- 
near  and  dear  to  him,  near  and  dear  with 
the  nearness  and  the  dearness  of  a  fatherland. 

And  it  was  to  this  happy  land  that  the 
whim  of  a  Sylph,  directing  the  winds  of 
political  chance,  had  blown  Windover  on  his 
adventure.  For  the  division  of  Surrey  that 
his  predecessor  had  represented  in  Parliament 
was  the  division  that  included  all  the  Pine 
Hill  region,  and  the  principal  town  of  the 
division,  Bullford,  was  but  some  six  or  seven 
miles  away  from  the  Arcadia  which  sheltered 
the  simple  dwelling-house  of  Mr.  Perceval, 
and  that  carried  on  one  of  its  crests  The 
Towers,  where  Sir  Charles  Amber  dwelt,  as 
so  many  ancestral  Ambers  had  dwelt  before 
him. 

At    the    offset,    Windover    congratulated 
himself      Whether    he    were    or   were    not 
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converted  by  a  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel  into 
a  knight  of  the  shire  for  a  division  of  Surrey, 
at  least  he  had  made  acquaintance  with 
many  new  and  lovely  landscapes,  with  a 
rarely  favoured  piece  of  earth.  It  might 
have  been  his  dismal  lot  to  seek  his  dubious 
honour  in  some  sordid  town,  with  its  air 
poisoned  by  the  malign  ingenuity  of  man, 
cooped  up  in  servile  streets,  bound  by  a 
desolation  of  hideous  houses.  And  instead, 
a  beneficent  chance  had  carried  him  into 
the  core  of  a  pastoral,  into  woods  that  might 
be  haunted  by  the  shepherds  of  an  English 
Theocritus,  into  valleys  worthy  to  shelter 
the  fluttering  muses  of  Herrick's  rhyme. 

Windover's  heart  had  sickened  at  the 
thought  of  all  the  ugly  business  of  the 
election,  but  when  he  found  out  the  con- 
ditions under  which  so  much  of  that  business 
would  be  carried  on,  his  heart  shook  off*  its 
sickness  and  could  have  sung  for  joy. 
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Windover's  time  was  pretty  well  occupied. 
He  had  come  down  to  the  division  as  soon 
as  ever  it  was  announced  that  the  steward- 
ship   of   the    Chiltern    Hundreds    had    been 
graciously  accorded  to  the   sitting  member, 
and  had  j)laced  himself  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  committee.     Whenever  Windover  went 
in  for  anything,  he  went  in  for  it  thoroughly 
with  all  his  heart  and  soul.     He  might  not 
like   the   particular   work    he    was    engaged 
upon  over-much,  but  once  he  was  committed 
to   it,  he  would  go  on  with  it  until  it  was 
finished.      So    he    made    arrangements    for 
leaving  the  care  of  the  paper   in  the  hands 
of  his  sub-editor,   a   clever  young  fellow  on 
whom  he  could  confidently  rely,  and  resolved 
to  abandon  himself  altogether  to  the   cares 
of  election  and  the  companionship  of  electors 
until  the  fated  day  had  come  and  gone. 

He  confessed  to  himself  occasionally  that 
he  did  not  like  the  preliminaries  of  a  Parlia- 
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mentary  career  very  much.  It  always 
amused  him  to  study  mankind,  but  he  found 
that  the  amusement  was  less  keen  when  the 
study  took  such  an  active  form  as  was 
rendered  essential  by  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  a  political  campaign.  He  found, 
moreover,  that  his  occupation  resembled  the 
position  of  the  African  traveller  who  said, 
with  truth,  that  hunting  the  tiger  was  all 
very  well,  but  that  the  devil  of  the  thing 
was  when  the  tiger  took  to  hunting  you. 

Windover  had  said  to  himself  that  his 
election  would  increase  his  opportunities  of 
studying  mankind.  He  found  that  it  also 
increased  a  certain  portion  of  mankind's 
opportunities  of  studying  him,  and  that  the 
certain  portion  of  mankind  availed  itself  of 
the  opportunity  pretty  liberally. 

For  the  first  time  the  man  who  had  passed 
so  much  of  his  life  in  criticising  found  him- 
self the  subject  of  criticism.     He  felt,  and 
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winced  as  he  felt,  that  every  person  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact,  every  person 
whose  sweet  voice  he  soUcited,  every  man 
he  passed  on  the  road,  every  woman  he  met 
in  a  room,  had  a  right,  given,  as  it  were,  by 
himself,  to  take  him  as  a  theme,  and  to  think 
and  say  every  opinion  that  his  appearance, 
that  his  demeanour,  that  his  words,  sug- 
gested. 

Like  most  keen  and  subtle  critics,  Wind- 
over  was  a  sensitive  man,  and  he  resented^ 
with  a  resentment  that  he  knew  to  be  quite 
unreasonable,  the  right,  the  newly -acquired 
right,  that  the  people  of  the  Pine  Hill  Divi- 
sion of  Surrey  had  to  put  him  on  his  trial 
and  to  pass  judgment  upon  him.  That  they 
had  the  right  he  did  not  for  one  moment 
deny  to  himself  even  in  his  hours  of  keenest 
irritation.  He  had  come  down  amongst  them 
of  his  own  free  will ;  he  had  asked  for  their 
votes,  for  their  support,  and  they  were  per- 
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fectly  justified,  he  said  and  knew,  to  use  to 
the  full  their  privilege  of  investigating,  con- 
sidering, appraising,  and  approving  or  dis- 
approving of,  the  man  to  whom  they  were 
suddenly  called  upon  to  give  their  votes  and 
their  support. 

But  because  the  inherent  honesty  of  Wind- 
over's  mind  made  it  plain  to  him  that  he  was 
little  less  than  an  idiot  to  he  annoyed  by  the 
inevitable  result  of  his  action  in  coming-  for- 
ward  as  a  candidate,  he  was  unable  to  reason 
himself  out  of  a  conviction  that  the  whole 
business  was  grotesque,  illogical,  and  even 
unjust. 

The  local  committee  took  to  Windover 
very  kindly  from  the  first,  and  their  approval 
of  him  increased  as  the  days  went  by.  They 
were  mostly  country  gentlemen,  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee,  with  a  certain 
simplicity  of  mental  carriage,  easy-going 
folk,  stubborn  in  their  adhesion  to  inherited 
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principles,  disdainful  of  the  new  ideas  of 
their  adversaries,  distrustful  of  the  new  ideas 
even  of  their  own  leaders. 

There  was  Colonel  Galloway,  for  instance, 
a  retired  soldier,  who  always  maintained  that 
reform  was  only  revolution  writ  small,  a 
man  who  swore  by  the  old  order  of  things 
because  it  was  the  old  order,  and  who  was 
inclined  even  to  look  with  suspicion  upon 
Colonel  Rockielaw  because  of  his  adhesion  to 
the  Sylphs.  He  was  a  prominent  man  upon 
the  committee  ;  he  represented,  probably, 
the  views  of  the  majority  of  its  members  ; 
he  was  an  energetic,  even  a  fussy  man,  never 
diffident  as  to  the  expression  of  his  opinions, 
never  willing  to  conceal  his  opinion  of  any 
man,  woman,  or  child  from  that  particular 
man,  woman,  or  child.  But  he  was  attracted 
from  the  first  by  Windover,  and  made  no 
secret  of  his  approval  of  the  new  candidate. 
He  liked  him,  in  the  first  place,  because  he 
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was  and  carried  himself  as  a  gentleman 
should. 

Colonel  Galloway  regarded  all  men  of 
letters,  painters,  actors,  as  people  who,  how- 
ever admirable  in  themselves,  were  sparing 
of  soap  and  water  and  negligent  of  their 
linen,  and  able  to  talk  about  nothing  but 
their  own  particular  form  of  shop.  So 
Windover,  with  his  neatness,  with  his  air 
of  fastidiousness,  with  his  quiet  voice,  com- 
posed manner  and  educated  urbanity,  pleased 
him  exceedingly,  and  the  pleasure  deepened 
when  he  found  that  Windover  was  not 
merely  willing  to  listen  to  his  military  talk, 
but  could  comment  with  intelligence  and 
question  with  discretion.  So  Galloway  re- 
joiced over  the  candidate,  and  ,.those  who 
were  of  Galloway's  standard  of  intelligence 
rejoiced  with  him. 

But  there  were,  of  course,  other  men  upon 
the  committee  of  a  very  different  type  from 
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Colonel  Galloway.  Mr.  Perceval  Avas,  perhaps, 
the  most  conspicuous  example  of  the  other 
men.  Mr.  Perceval  had  been  at  one  time  a 
man  of  somewhat  extreme  views,  and  had  in 
his  youth  more  than  once  turned  from  those 
scientific  studies  which  had  made  him  famous 
to  lend  the  assistance  of  his  clear  prose  and 
his  close  argument  to  some  cause  that  was 
championed  by  philosophical  radicalism.  But 
of  late  years  Mr.  Perceval  by  slow  degrees 
had  modified  greatly  his  political  opinions. 
With  a  certain  sense  of  disappointment  at 
the  slowness  of  the  scientific  method  which 
had  come  over  him  in  the  evening  of  his 
career,  there  had  come  also  a  distrust  of  the 
impulses  that  extreme  opinions,  that  so-called 
advanced  thought,  were  giving  to  the  country. 
A  certain  alarm  of  the  democracy  had  grown 
upon  him,  and  had  at  last,  if  not  exactly 
driven,  at  least  urged  him  into  the  ranks  of 
men   from  whom  at  an  early  date   he    had 
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differed  widely.  His  name  and  ability  were 
of  great  value  to  the  party,  and  it  welcomed 
him,  and  sat  him  in  the  high  places,  and 
gladly  made  use  of  his  militant  temper,  of 
his  ringing  speech,  of  his  trenchant  style. 
Mr.  Perceval  was  delighted  with  Windover, 
whose  rising  abilities  he  had  noted  for  some 
time,  and  whose  admiration  of  himself  came 
with  the  kindly  flattery  of  the  younger  to 
the  older  generation.  Windover  had  heard 
much  of  Perceval  at  one  time  from  Gabriel 
Oldacre,  and  he  experienced  in  his  turn  the 
charm  that  had  been  so  often  spoken  of  by 
his  exiled  friend. 

Not  unnaturally,  it  was  with  Mr.  Perceval 
that  Windover  found  himself  most  at  home, 
and  he  would  have  rejoiced  from  the  bottom 
of  his  heart  if  the  duties  of  an  election  cam- 
paign had  permitted  him  to  pass  much  of 
his  time  in  Mr.  Perceval's  garden,  sitting 
under  his  great   trees  and  listening  to  the 
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fine  directness  of  his  arguments  on  men  and 
books  and  events  and  the  play  of  political 
passions.  Windover  had  trifled  with  science 
under  the  conviction  that  an  earnest 
journalist  ought  to  have  at  least  the  out- 
line, the  landmarks  of  the  matter,  that  a 
sketch  map  at  least  should  be  included  in 
his  equipment.  So  he  was  able  to  appreciate 
Mr.  Perceval's  words,  and  to  show  that  he 
appreciated  them,  as  he  had  appreciated 
Colonel  Galloway's  addresses  u^^on  the  arts 
of  war. 

In  neither  the  one  case  nor  the  other 
was  Windover's  appreciation  in  any  sense 
part  of  a  plan  to  please.  He  really  was 
interested  in  a  great  many  things  ;  he  had 
started  in  life  with  a  profound  admiration 
for  Goethe's  declaration  that  he  had  never 
met  a  man  who  bored  him,  and  Windover 
interpreted  the  saying  for  himself  as  imply- 
ino-  the  need   to  take  from  everv  man  that 
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which  he  could  best  give.  So  Windover 
took  war  from  Galloway,  who  was  in  his 
way  a  tactician,  and  enjoyed  the  lesson,  and 
took  the  latest  laws  of  science  from  Mr. 
Perceval,  who  was  a  master,  and  enjoyed 
the  lesson,  and  in  each  instance,  without 
deliberation,  pleased  his  interlocutor  and 
strengthened  his  own  cause. 

The  distractions  and  the  duties  of  the 
election  did  not,  indeed,  allow  Windover  to 
devote  a  great  deal  of  time  to  the  Percevals 
and  their  garden,  and  to  memories  of  the 
days  when  Gabriel  Oldacre  was  their  neigh- 
bour But  the  professor  insisted  upon  taking 
a  prominent  part  in  the  business  ;  he  would 
take  no  denial — vowed  that  it  made  him 
young  again  and  brisk  again  to  plunge  his 
sixty  years  into  the  Medea  -  caldron  of 
political  action.  He  was  a  very  good 
speaker,  of  a  cold,  clear,  straightforward 
type.     Every   sentence    that  he  spoke  rang 
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as  clearly  as  the  tap  of  a  hammer  on  an 
anvil ;  every  epigram  that  he  uttered  was 
winofed  like  an  arrow,  and  wounded  like  an 
arrow.  So  the  local  committee  were  only 
too  pleased  to  have  him  at  their  meetings 
whenever  he  cared  to  come,  and  Windover 
was  rejoiced  to  find  that  his  candidature  had 
aroused  so  much  enthusiasm  in  the  mind  of 
a  man  whom  for  so  Ipng  he  had  learned  to 
look  upon  as  a  hero,  almost  as  a  demigod. 

Under  the  conditions,  Windover's  course 
seemed  smooth  enough.  The  constituency 
had  been  a  solid — its  enemies  said  a  stolid — 
steady  constituency  for  generations,  return- 
ing with  a  punctual  patience  the  man,  an}^ 
man,  whom  the  greater  beings  who  swayed 
the  fortunes  of  the  district  chose  to  nomi- 
nate. There  had  been  elections  in  the  place 
before,  in  the  earlier,  hotter  days  of  the 
century ;  but  for  some  time  it  had  been 
recognised   by    the    party    of  progress    that 
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Pine  Hill  was  a  hopeless  place,  and  had 
better  be  left  unvexed  to  the  enemy.  The 
threat  of  a  contest  now  was  therefore  all  the 
more  amazing,  the  more  exasperating,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  more  stimulating,  to 
the  excellent  country  gentlemen  who  were 
prepared  to  accept,  and  to  make  their 
dependents  accept,  for  their  candidate  the 
nominee  of  the  most  whimsical,  the  most 
astonishing,  caucus  of  Londoners. 


CHAPTER  XXIY. 

A    PLACE    OF    DREAMS. 

A  place  of  dreams,  a  place  of  legends,  hid 
Within  the  compass  of  enchanted  woods. 
Balsamic  pines  and  beeches,  larches,  oaks, 
That  smiled  upon  Elizabeth,  and  whose  sires 
Beheld  the  Conqueror. 

A  Country  Chronicle. 

A  CONTESTED  election  is  seldom  a  matter  of 
untempered  joy  even  when  there  is  a  decent 
chance,  or  even  more  than  a  decent  chance, 
of  your  turning  up  at  the  head  of  the  poll 
with  a  o-ood  deal  more  than  a  skin-of-the- 
teeth  majority.  And  Windover  was  obliged 
to  admit  to  himself  frankly,  in  the  very 
few    moments   which  the    rush    and    bustle 
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of  the  business  allowed  him  for  anything 
approaching  to  meditation,  to  private  re- 
flection, that  he  could,  being  blessed  with  a 
certain  strength  of  imagination,  picture  to 
himself  a  pleasanter  way  of  passing  summer 
hours  than  in  the  heat  and  dust  of  an 
appeal  to  a  constituency.  But  Lucilla,  to 
his  amazement,  either  enjoyed  or  trium- 
phantly appeared  to  enjoy  the  whole  affair 
from  the  first.  She  took  to  canvassing  as 
if  to  the  manner  born,  visited  house  after 
house  with  a  persistence  that  nothing  could 
tire,  blended  suavity  with  a  pretty  im- 
periousness  in  the  most  fascinating  manner, 
asked  all  the  right  questions,  showed  all  the 
right  interests,  said  and  did  all  the  right 
things  with  a  coolness  and  dexterity  that 
set  Windover  gaping.  He  had  always 
known  that  Lucilla  was  clever — indeed,  her 
ready  recognition  of  his  own  merits  would 
have    convinced    the    most    questioning    on 
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that   point — but    he  had  no  idea  that  she 
would  prove  so  ready  as  she  did  prove  in  a 
field    of   enterprise    of  which    she    had    no 
manner    of    experience.       However,    as    it 
told     excellently     well    for     him,     he     was 
philosopher   enough  to    take    the    fact    not 
merely  tranquilly,  but  thankfully.      Lucilla's 
pretty  face   and  pretty  ways    made    him  a 
dozen  friends  where  his  own  slightly  super- 
cilious, over-intelligent  air,  with  its  mixture 
of  erudition   and    ennui,   would  have    made 
him  at  least  one   enemy.      The  people  who 
got  to   know   Windover  liked   him  and  re- 
spected him,  but  people  liked  Lucilla  at  the 
first  go-off,  were  made  the  ready  captives  of 
her  bright  face  and   her   winning   audacity. 
It  is  true  that  A;\^hen  they  got  to  know  her 
better  they  liked  her  better  still,  so  that  in 
one  sense  husband  and  wife  had  the  gift  in 
common    to     improve    upon     acquaintance. 
But  undoubtedly  Lucilla  had  far  the  best  of 
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it,  as  far  as  making  friends    at   first  sight 
went. 

Yet  it  was  a  bit  of  an  effort,  too,  even 
for  Lucilla  to  play  her  part  out  gallantly 
and  determinedly  in  the  new  game  at  which 
she  had  so  unexpectedly  to  take  a  hand. 
She  was  not  in  the  least  of  a  pushing  or  a 
self-assertive  nature.  The  strongest  con- 
viction that  she  had  in  her  mind  was  the 
conviction  that  Windover  was  at  once  a 
man  of  genius  and  the  dearest  fellow  in  the 
whole  wide  world,  and  it  was  that  conviction 
which  gave  the  necessary  spur  to  her 
courage  on  the  present  occasion.  Once 
they  had  made  up  their  minds  that  Win- 
dover was  to  make  his  bold  bid  for  Parlia- 
ment, she  had  resolved  that  nothing  that 
she  could  do  to  help  to  bring  the  desired 
result  about  should  be  left  undone.  And 
she  carried  out  her  resolve  with  an  un- 
flagging good  humour,    with  an  exemj^lary 
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chivalr}^  She  so  steadfastly  resolved  to 
show  that  she  thought  it  the  best  of  fun  to 
be  up  early  and  late  at  the  work  of  the 
struggle — so  far  as  any  of  that  work  could 
be  done  by  her — that  in  a  short  time  she 
had  not  only  convinced  those  who  watched 
her,  but  had  uncompromisingly  convinced 
herself,  that  what  she  was  doing  was  in 
very  fact  the  best  fun  imaginable. 

Even  when  she  had  been  faced  in  the 
market  town  by  people  who  hailed  Budget 
as  a  hero  of  the  new  movement,  and  who 
assailed  her  with  bewildering  questions 
upon  topics  of  which  she  had  never  heard 
before,  and  of  which  she  knew  absolutely 
nothins:,  there  was  somethins^  about  her 
pluck  and  her  earnestness  and  her  pretty 
ways  which  made  even  these  stern  and  un- 
bending foemen  speak  to  her  with  fair  words 
and  listen  to  her  own  appeals  with  a  kind 
of  surly  good-nature.      She  found  a  kind  of 
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supporting  excitement,  too,  in  those  pere- 
grinations from  one  little  house  to  another 
little  house,  in  the  whimsical  readaptation 
of  the  stereotyped  formula  of  solicitation 
to  the  differino^  conditions  of  each  environ- 
ment,  in  the  ingeniously  displayed  know- 
ledge of  family  affairs,  even  of  family  names, 
which  had  been  whis23ered  into  her  ears  five 
minutes  before  by  one  or  other  of  the 
intelligent  advisers  who  accompanied  her 
upon  her  pilgrimages.  Canvassing  is  at  all 
times  a  ticklish  piece  of  work,  which  can 
perhaps  be  best  done  by  a  clever  woman. 
Lucilla  showed  that  she  was  a  very  clever 
woman  indeed. 

But  it  must  be  recognised  that  Lucilla 
had  other  recompenses  for  her  work  than 
the  mere  sense  of  satisfaction  in  a  duty  well 
discharged  brought  with  it.  For  she  was  in 
the  midst  of  most  beautiful  country,  and  she 
loved  the  country  with  all  her  heart.      The 
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region  which  the  retiring  candidate  had 
represented  for  so  long  a  time  in  Parhament 
was  as  lovely  a  region  as  any  to  be  found 
within  the  circle  of  England's  silver  sea. 
It  was  one  of  those  regions  thickly  planted 
with  pine  that  occur  here  and  there,  quite 
surprising  to  the  unbotanical,  ungeological 
mind,  regions  that  seem  in  a  moment  to 
recall  Scotland,  and  far  Switzerland,  and 
farther  Scandinavia,  and  yet  to  wear  a 
greater  charm  than  Scotland,  or  Switzerland, 
or  Scandinavia  in  being  so  thoroughly  and 
so  truly  English. 

You  might,  and  Lucilla  did,  often,  in  the 
pauses  when  there  was  no  political  work 
afoot,  wander  for  hours  in  stretches  of  silent 
pinewoods,  silent  save  for  the  crackling  of 
the  pine-needles  beneath  your  feet,  save  for 
the  buzzing  of  the  bees  as  they  floated 
hither  and  thither,  save  for  the  cries  and 
calls  of  all  manner  of  birds,  from  the  robin 
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to  the  ]3eewit,  from  the  blackbird  to  the 
thrush.  It  often  happened  that  within 
sixty  minutes  of  some  noisy  feverish  time  in 
the  market  town,  with  its  crowds  and  its 
placards,  its  speeches  and  bands  and  shout- 
ings, Lucilla  would  find  herself  apparently 
in  the  very  core  of  a  solitary,  unfathomable 
forest,  in  which,  for  all  that  she  could  judge, 
no  foot  save  her  own  had  ever  trodden. 

And,  then,  all  the  country  round  about 
throbbed  with  the  potentialities  of  romance. 
The  place  was  full  of  legends,  traditions, 
associations,  stories,  and  Lucilla  seemed  to 
have  the  diviner's  power,  and  to  get  at  the 
legends  and  the  stories  with  an  unerring 
scent.  Where  others  would  have  come  and 
gone  and  guessed  nothing,  noticed  nothing, 
Lucilla  was  quick  to  see,  quick  to  ask,  quick 
to  learn.  Hardly  a  night  passed  without 
her  bringing  to  The  Towers  some  budget  of 
tradition,  some  fragments  of  romance.      One 
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day,  for  example,  she  was  introduced  to  Mr. 
Sleep,  a  local  gentleraan  farmer,  who  was  a 
most  worthy  country  gentleman  in  himself, 
but  who  assumed  heroic  proportion  in 
Lucilla's  eyes,  because  he  was  the  direct 
descendant  of  that  gallant  gentleman,  Mr. 
Hilary  Sleep,  who,  more  than  a  century  ago, 
combined  with  a  rare  dexterity  and  a  rare 
audacity  the  two  callings  of  man  about 
town  and  knight  of  the  road,  and  whose 
deeds  in  the  clubs  and  boudoirs  of  St. 
James's  only  paled  before  his  deeds  on  this 
white  highroad  and  that  lonely  common, 
when  his  bright  eyes  danced  behind  his 
black  mask,  as  he  bade  this  coach  or  that 
carriage  to  stand  and  deliver. 

The  memory  of  Hilary  Sleep  quite 
haunted  Lucilla  for  the  time,  and  when  she 
could  find  out  no  more  definite  facts  or 
indefinite  legends  about  him,  she  would 
amuse  herself  by  imagining  incidents  about 
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him  in  this  place  and  in  that,  in  assuming 
this  cross  -  road  or  that  stretch  of  gorse- 
grown  common  land  to  be  the  scene  of  some 
one  of  his  romantic  or  rascally  adventures. 
But,  indeed,  the  man's  own  adventures 
needed  little  embellishing.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  amazing  figures  of  an  amazing  age, 
and  the  apogee  of  his  glory  came  when  he 
received  a  solemn  pardon  from  his  King  at 
a  moment  when  he  was  under  sentence  of 
death  by  the  gallows  at  Tyburn,  as  so  many 
a  rogue  of  his  livery  had  died  before.  But 
he  was  pardoned,  and  for  good  cause,  and 
he  married  a  lady  of  gentle  blood,  and 
became  quite  a  reputable  member  of  society 
in  other  scenes  and  under  other  skies. 

But  there  are  Sleeps  still  on  the  soil 
over  which  highwayman  Hilary  ranged,  and 
they  are  quite  proud  of  their  lawless  ancestor, 
and  Lucilla  was  exceedingly  pleased  with 
them  for  being  proud  of  him.      Even  Wind- 
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over  admitted  to  a  feeling  of  excitement 
when  Lucilla  poured  out  to  him  the  whole 
story  of  the  dead  and  gone  ruffler  and  road- 
rider,  as  she  had  gathered  it  from  the 
traditions  of  the  place,  and  he  listened  wdth 
an  amusement  which  was  nine  parts  pleasure 
to  one  part  good-humoured  condescension 
while  Lucilla,  with  shining  eyes,  related  her 
tale. 

But  as  for  stories,  the  place  was  full  of 
them.  Many  of  the  families  of  the  county 
had  been  settled  there  for  a  long  time, 
and  around  long  -  settled  families  legends 
cluster.  There  were  the  Ambers,  for 
instance.  There  had  been  Ambers  in  the 
neighbourhood,  if  one  might  judge  by  local 
opinion,  ever  since  the  dawn  of  time.  The 
Towers,  where  Sir  Charles  Amber  lived  and 
where  Lucilla  and  her  husband  were  staying, 
stood  on  the  very  ground  where  Hugo  de 
Amberus  had  first  stuck  up  a  keep  after  he 
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had  received  his  fief  from  the  armed  hand 
of  Wilham.  And  romance  was  a  tradition 
in  the  family  of  the  Ambers  since  the  days 
of  Hugo. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE    INVASION    OF    BULLFORD. 

Oh,  'tis  most  vile 
To  fight  upon  the  one  side,  while  one's  heart 
Throbs  ever  responsive  to  the  thought  of  them 
That  lead  the  other  battle. 

The  Devil's  Comedy. 

Swift  lingered  in  London  for  a  few  days 
after  Budget's  departure.  He  delayed  in 
the  vague  hope,  which  proved  a  vain  hope, 
that  he  might  hear  something  from  Candida. 
But  no  word  came  to  him.  Candida  had 
vanished  as  completely  as  if  she  had  never 
been,  and  there  were  moments  when  Swift 
asked  himself  in  a  kind  of  wonder  whether, 
after  all,  he  had  not  dreamed  a  dream  of  all 
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those  delightful  weeks.      Then,  in  a  rage,  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  wait  no  longer. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  Brander 
Swift  said  a  brief  good-bye  to  London,  and 
took  a  train  to  Bullford,  the  chief  town  of 
the  Pine  Hill  Division  of  Surrey.  He  was 
not  in  the  best  of  humours,  nor  in  the  best 
of  spirits,  as  he  niched  himself  in  the  corner 
of  a  third-class  carriage  and  gave  himself 
up  to  the  process  of  reflection.  He  had 
more  than  an  hour  before  him,  more  than 
an  hour  before  the  train  arrived  at  Bullford, 
and  he  tried  to  devote  that  hour  to  medita- 
tion upon  the  past  and  resolutions  for  the 
future.  But  he  could  think  consequently 
upon  nothing  ;  his  mind  was  all  broken  up, 
as  it  were,  into  a  confused  succession  of 
pictures  in  which  Candida  shone  like  a  star 
— pictures  of  all  the  events  of  the  recent 
enchanted  weeks,  which  now  seemed  as 
exquisitely  unreal  as  Avallon. 
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Swift  came  down  to  Bullford  with  an 
aching  heart.  He  hated  the  whole  busi- 
ness. It  was  painful  to  him  to  take  any 
part,  however  slight,  in  opposing  Windover 
publicly,  because  of  his  long  and  sincere 
friendship  with  Lucilla  and  with  Windover. 
He  thought  that  Budget  had  acted  with 
very  bad  taste  in  forcing  a  contest  upon  an 
old  friend  in  a  constituency  where  he  seemed 
to  have  not  the  remotest  chance  of  success. 
Budget  was  an  old  friend,  too,  but  an  old 
friend  in  a  very  different  sense  from 
Windover.  Budg^et  sometimes  amused 
him.  Budget  often  interested  hhii,  Budget 
always  amazed  him  ;  but  he  did  not  respect 
Budget,  and  he  did  not  believe  in  Budget. 
Windover,  to  whose  opinions  he  was  dia- 
metrically opposed,  he  did  respect,  be- 
cause he  knew  that  Windover's  opinions 
were  honest  opinions,  earnestly  formulated 
and  conscientiously   adhered  to.      Budget's 
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opinions  he  assumed,  in  his  heart  of  hearts, 
to    be    no    more    than    the    opinions    of  a 
pohtical     condottiere,    who    was    ready    to 
swing    his    sword    and   cry   his  war-cry   on 
whichever  side  seemed  to   him   to  promise 
victory  and   the   spoils   of  victory.       Swift 
did   not   Hke   to    think    these    thoughts   of 
Budget,  and  he  tried  to  stifle  them  ;    but 
it  was  Budget  himself,  by  the  intemperance 
of  his  cynicism,  who  was  always  dragging 
such    thoughts    from     the     darkness,     and 
making    Swift   stare   at    them   in   all    their 
nakedness   in   a   clear,   white   light  of  fact. 
So  Swift  had  it  in  his  heart  to  curse  the 
very  man   ^vhom   he   was   sent   down   from 
Ijondon  to  bless,  and,  as  far  as  in  him  lay, 
to  comfort. 

As  the  train  steamed  into  Bullford,  Swift 
leaned  out  of  the  window,  and  looked  about 
him  somewhat  eagerly  for  Budget,  who  had 
promised   to    come   and   meet    him    at    the 
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station.  There  were  a  good  many  people 
on  the  platform,  evidently  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  train,  but  he  could  not  dis- 
cover Budget  amongst  the  number.  He 
was  not  greatly  surprised,  for  he  knew 
Budget  too  well  to  count  with  any  confi- 
dence upon  his  keeping  any  promise  or  any 
appointment,  but  he  felt  slightly  annoyed. 

'  He  might  at  least  have  come  to  meet 
me,'  Swift  thought,  '  knowing,  as  he  must 
know,  how  very  unpleasant  this  whole 
business  is  to  me,  and  how  much  trouble  I 
am  taking  on  his  account.' 

As  he  was  reflecting  thus,  the  train  came 
to  a  stop,  and  Swift  leapt  out  of  his  carriage 
only  to  find  himself,  to  his  surprise  and 
somewhat  to  his  regret,  face  to  face  with 
Lucilla.  She  seemed  quite  as  surprised  to 
see  him,  but  there  was  no  suggestion  of 
regret  in  her  frank  eyes  as  she  held  out  her 
hand  to  him.      He  scarcely  noticed  in  the 
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confusion  of  the  moment  that  she  seemed 
to  be  making  one  of  quite  a  considerable 
group  of  people,  men  and  women,  of  whom 
the  men  were  anxiously  moving  about  the 
platform  looking  for  some  expected  comer. 

'  Well,  Brander,'  said  Lucilla,  ^  what  are 
you  doing  here  ?  Are  you  going  to  tug  a 
labouring  oar  in  this  galley  V 

Swift  gave  a  comic  groan  of  not  wholly 
assumed  chagrin. 

'  Need  you  ask  V  he  answered.  '  I  am 
sorry  to  say  I  must,  and  in  the  other  ship 
too.' 

*  Of  course,'  said  Lucilla  gravely.  '  But 
why  should  you  be  sorry?  You  are  bound 
to  fight  for  your  flag,  and  I  hope  you  don't 
think  that  it  will  make  any  difference  to 
us.' 

*  You  dear,  good  girl,  I  know  that — know 
it  well,'  he  answered  warmly.  ^  But  I  am 
sorry  all  the  same,  because  I  hate  to  seem 
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to  go  against  Windover  in  anything,  and 
because,  because — well,  of  course,  I'm  proud 
of  my  flag,  but  I'm  not  quite  so  proud  of  my 
standard-bearer. ' 

Lucilla's  eyes  softened  sympathetically. 

*  I  understand  your  feelings,'  she  said 
softly.  'But  it  cannot  be  helped.  We  are 
both  doing  our  duty.  But  forgive  me,  I 
am  wanted.  We  have  come  here  to-day  to 
meet  Miss  Carteret,  and  I  see  Sir  Charles 
is  beckoning  to  me.' 

'  Well,'  said  Swift,  '  good-bye.  I  wish 
that  I  could  w^ish  you  all  the  success  that 
you  are  sure  to  have.' 

They  shook  hands  again.  A  gray  haired, 
handsome  country  gentleman — Swift  learned 
afterwards  that  it  was  Sir  Charles  Amber — 
had  come  to  Lucilla,  and  she  moved  away. 
Swift,  as  he  turned  to  leave  the  station, 
glanced  back,  and  saw  that  Lucilla  joined  a 
group    that    surrounded    a    lady    in     black, 
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whose  back  was  turned  to  him.  It  was, 
no  doubt,  Miss  Carteret.  Swift  had  heard 
of  her,  of  course,  and  felt  sHghtly,  very 
sUghtly,  curious  to  see  her  ;  but  she  wore  a 
black  veil  which  made  her  face  indistin- 
guishable, and  his  only  impression  was  of  a 
fashionably-dressed  woman.  Then  he  gave 
up  his  ticket,  and  passed  from  the  station 
out  into  the  streets  of  Bullford. 

Budget  was  stopping,  as  Swift  knew,  at 
the  Blue  Boar  Inn.  It  was  not  the  best, 
nor  the  most  famous  inn  in  Bullford,  but  it 
was  the  most  tolerant.  The  most  famous 
inn  in  Bullford  was,  without  doubt,  the 
Angel,  whose  fame  had  been  hymned  by 
Jack  Harris  in  a  ballad  with  the  overword 
which  declared  that  '  The  Angel's  an  ex- 
cellent inn.'  Opinions  were  divided  amongst 
visitors  to  and  residents  in  Bullford  as  to 
the  best  inn  between  the  Angel  and  the 
Swan.      But  the  Angel  and  the  Swan  were 
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not  hostelries  for  Budget,  although,  as  his 
expenses  were  being  paid,  he  would  have 
preferred  to  seek  their  shelter.  The  Ano-el 
was  by  old  tradition  the  head-quarters  of 
Tory  feeling  in  the  town ;  the  Swan  re- 
presented an  elderly  Whiggisni  which  would 
have  stretched  a  point  to  welcome  a  con- 
ventional Liberal  candidate,  but  which  would 
lend  no  countenance  to  the  doctrines  that 
Budget  professed  to  cherish.  So  he  had 
brought  up  at  the  Blue  Boar,  a  very  com- 
fortable specimen  of  the  old-fashioned  inn  of 
the  good  old  posting  days.  Though  it  w^as 
fairly  well-to-do,  it  could  not  afford  to  pick 
and  choose  its  customers  as  its  miofhtier 
rivals  could,  and  it  accepted  Budget,  if  not 
with  open  arms,  at  least  with  a  decent 
show  of  civility. 

On  one  point,  however,  the  Blue  Boar 
was  as  firm  as  the  other  hostelries.  It 
would    not    hear     of    Budgret    having^    his 
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committee -rooms     on     its     premises.         It 
would  shelter  him,  it  would  allow  him,  if  he 
chose,  to  entertain  his  friends,  but  it  would 
not    allow    itself    to    be    converted    into    a 
political    camp.      So   Budget  had  hired  for 
the  time  a  deserted  shop  in  the  main  street, 
and    large     placards     upon     its    walls     and 
windows    announced    that   it  was    Stephen 
Budget's  committee-room,  and  called  U23on 
the  electors  of   the   Pine  Hill  Division   of 
Surrey  to  vote  for  Budget.     These  placards 
caught  Swift's  attention  as  he   came  down 
the  street.      He  noticed,  however,  that  they 
seemed  to  arouse  but  little  interest  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  Bullford.      Nobody 
seemed    to  be   going    into    or    coming    out 
of    Budget's    committee  -  room,    or    to    be 
paying  any  attention  to  Budget's  placards, 
or,  indeed,  to  be  in  any  special  sense  con- 
scious of  Budget's  existence.      Indeed,  the 
whole   election   seemed  to  have  ruffled  but 
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little  the  constitutional  calm  that  Bullford 
enjoyed.  Here  and  there  on  blank  walls 
and  at  empty  corners,  Swift  noticed  the  big 
blue  posters  which  appealed  to  the  men  of 
Bullford  to  vote  for  Wind  over  and  the 
British  Constitution.  Swift  wished  with  all 
his  heart  that  his  political  principles  would 
allow  him  to  vote  for  Windover,  or,  rather, 
he  wished  that  Windover's  political  prin- 
ciples would  allow^  him  to  vote  for  Windover. 
But  nobody  excei)t  himself,  so  far  as  out- 
ward signs  could  teach  him,  seemed  to  feel 
the  faintest  pulses  of  excitement  for  Wind- 
over  and  against  Budget,  or  for  Budget 
and  against  Windover.  Sleepy  Hollow 
could  scarcely  suggest  political  storm  and 
stress  less  definitely  than  Bullford  on  that 
summer  evening. 

Swift  found  his  way  to  the  Blue  Boar 
easily  enough  without  asking  his  way.  He 
knew   that   it  was   on   the  High    Street,   a 
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privilege  it  shared  with  all  the  other  inns 
of  Bullford,  and  he  knew  that  if  he  walked 
on  the  High  Street  long  enough  he  must 
come  to  it.  And  come  to  it  he  did,  almost 
at  the  end  of  High  Street,  its  old-fashioned 
sign  of  a  Blue  Boar,  that  was  very  blue 
and  very  bristly  and  very  tusky  and  very 
red-eyed  and  portentous  generally,  creaking 
softly  as  it  swayed  in  the  gentle  evening 
wind. 

The  Blue  Boar  received  Swift  with  cour- 
tesy as  a  stranger,  with  a  colder  courtesy 
as  a  friend  of  Stephen  Budget.  The  Blue 
Boar,  in  the  person  of  a  stout  landlady  in 
black,  condescended  to  admit  that  she  be- 
lieved that  Mr.  Budget  was  in  his  sitting- 
room.  The  Blue  Boar,  in  the  person  of  a 
decidedly  pretty  chambermaid,  who  looked 
with  some  approval  upon  the  unconscious 
Swift,  led  the  way  up  a  flight  of  curiously 
flat  short  steps  that  made  you  feel  infinitely 
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tired  before  you  had  got  half-way  to  the 
Crescent  ;  for  the  Blue  Boar  adhered  loyally 
to  the  old  custom  of  dignifying  the  principal 
rooms  with  names,  and  the  Crescent  had 
been  set  aside  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
slightly  unwelcome  visitor  to  the  town. 

Swift  found  Budget  enthroned  in  the 
gloomy  splendour  of  the  Crescent.  He  was 
seated  by  the  open  window  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, and  was  yawning  noisily  over  a 
volume  which  he  put  down  as  the  door 
opened,  and  which  proved  to  be  one  of 
Zola's  novels.  His  legs  were  comfortably 
arranged  across  one  chair,  his  body  was 
comfortably  ensconced  into  an  arm-chair, 
and  he  made  no  effort  to  rise  as  Swift 
entered,  but  contented  himself  with  waving 
his  guest  a  welcome  with  his  large  hand. 

^My  dear  boy,'  he  said,  with  that  air  of  des- 
perate friendliness  which  it  pleased  Budget 
to  assume,    ^  I'm  delighted   to  see  you.      I 
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meant  to  get  down  to  the  station  to  meet 
you,  but  I  heard  that  that  damned  London 
slut  was  coming  down,  and  I  knew  all  her 
gang  would  be  there  to  greet  her,  so  I 
thought  I  would  just  stay  where  I  was.  I 
knew  you  would  excuse  me — I  knew  that 
you  would  find  your  way  all  right.  Take 
a  chair.' 

Swift  took  a  chair  from  a  distant  corner, 
as  Budget  had  monopolized  all  that  were  in 
his  immediate  vicinity.  Then  he  sat  down 
and  looked  with  no  very  profound  satisfac- 
tion at  his  chief,  who  yawned  noisily  and 
stretched  his  arms.  Swift  noted  un- 
comfortably that  the  shirt  Budget  was 
so  liberally  displaying  was  none  of  the 
cleanest. 

'  May  I  ask,'  said  Swift,  '  who  is  the 
"  damned  London  slut "  of  whom  you 
speak  ?' 

Budget  yawned  again,   but  this  time  his 
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face  wore  a  pleased  look  —  the  look  that 
Swift  knew  there  so  well,  his  look  of 
pleasure  whenever  chance  gave  him  the 
opportunity  to  say  something  uncivil  of  a 
woman. 

'  Why,  that  confounded  Carteret  girl, 
of  course — the  silly  little  fool  who  must 
always  be  meddling  with  things  that  she 
doesn  t  in  the  least  understand.' 

*  She  came  down  in  the  same  train  with 
me,  of  course/  said  Swift ;  '  but  I  didn't 
see  her.' 

^  She's  a  cursed  nuisance,  that's  what  she 
is,'  Budget  grumbled.  '  First  she  puts  it 
into  poor  Windover's  head  to  stand  for  this 
loathsome  hole,  and  then  she  trots  down 
here  to  keep  all  the  gang  of  idiots  who 
admire  her  up  to  the  mark.  Damn 
her  !' 

'  Isn't  she  a  very  clever  woman  ?'  Swift 
asked.      All  that  he  had  ever  heard  vaguely 
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about  Dorothy  Carteret  had  pointed  to  that 
conclusion. 

'  She  is  a  beast  1'  Budget  growled. 

*  Oh,  I  say,  come,  that's  strong  !'  Swift 
expostulated.  He  felt  and  looked  shocked, 
for  he  hated  to  hear  a  w^oman,  any  woman, 
so  spoken  of. 

^  Bah  !'  said  Budget  with  a  great  yawn, 
while  he  flapped  at  his  hot  face  with  a 
dingy  handkerchief  '  All  women  are 
beasts.' 

He  delivered  himself  oracularly,  as  one 
who  might  not  be  questioned,  as  one  who 
knew.  But  in  deference  to  a  half-inarticu- 
late protest  from  Swift,  he  condescended  to 
amplify  his  theme. 

^  I  do  not  say.'  he  went  on^  ^  that  men 
are  not  beasts  also  —  quite  the  contrary. 
We  are  barren  knaves  all,  every  man  jack 
of  us.  But,  after  mature  consideration,  I 
think  that  the  women  are  the  worst.     Have 
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you  ever  considered,  my  dear  Swift,  upon 
the  physical  processes  incidental  to,  and 
inevitable  to,  the  life  of  the  loveliest  woman 
that  ever  lived  V 

Swift  shook  his  head.  He  did  not  care 
to  argue  with  his  chief  when  he  was  in 
this  mood.  Budget  always  laughed  at  him 
for  being  a  sentimentalist,  but  at  this 
moment  he  felt  glad  to  deserve  the  re- 
proach. 

Budget  did  not  notice,  or  did  not  under- 
stand, his  silence,  but,  being  fairly  started, 
was  well  pleased  to  ramble  on,  spinning  out 
like  some  fat  spider  the  threads  of  his 
tainted  philosophy. 

^  Women,'  he  said  with  a  grin,  '  are 
essential  to  a  man,  but  not  a  woman.  In 
the  main,  women  are  all  alike  ;  it  is  only 
the  accidental  that  differentiates.  What 
you  and  I  want  of  women  is,  after  all,  the 
main  thino- ' — here  Swift,   unheeded,   shook 
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his  head  in  angry  protest — '  and  the  acci- 
dentals merely  interest  by  the  way.' 

He  yawned  again,  and  gazed  torpidly  at 
Swift,  who  felt  that  he  was  growing  angrier 
and  angrier. 

The  leerinof  face  of  the  man,  his  foul 
philosophy,  his  foul  speech,  all  grew  sicken- 
ingly  repugnant  to  Swift.  He  felt  an 
irresistible  desire  to  change  his  atmosphere, 
to  break  off  a  conversation  that  was  nauseous 
to  him.  He  thought  of  one  beautiful  face 
with  a  kind  of  passion,  of  adoration,  that 
made  him  long  to  hit  Stephen  hard,  there 
where  he  sprawled.  But  he  remembered 
in  time  that  it  would  scarcely  do  much 
p-ood    to    the    cause    if    it    became    bruited 

o 

abroad  that  the  advanced  candidate  and  his 
principal  henchman  had  begun  their  political 
campaign  by  a  bout  at  fisticuffs.  So  he 
restrained  his  honourable  ambition.  But 
he  got  up. 
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'  If  you  don't  mind,'  he  said,  '  I  think  I 
will  go  to  my  room  and  bestow  my  things 
there.' 

The  words  seemed  to  suddenly  touch 
some  chord  in  Budget's  conscience.  '  Your 
room  V  he  said  dubiously,  and  he  looked 
at  Swift  with  a  kind  of  apologetic  rueful- 
ness. 

'  Yes  ;  haven't  you  taken  a  room  for 
me  ?'  Swift  asked,  surprised  and  irritated. 

*  My  dear  fellow,'  said  Budget,  '  I  am 
exceedingly  sorry,  but  somehow  it  never 
occurred  to  me.  Of  course  you  will  want 
a  room.  There  are  sure  to  be  plenty  in 
this  beastly  old  barn.  If  you  will  just  give 
a  pull  to  the  bell,  we  will  have  old  Goody 
Trot  upstairs  and  tell  her.' 

*  Oh  no,  don't  bother.  I'll  go  down  and 
arrange  things  with  her,'  said  Swift.  And 
catching  up  his  bag,  he  hurried  out  of  the 
room,  divided  between  disgust  at  Budget's 
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views  of  life  and  a  kind  of  amazed  admiration 
of  his  indomitable  egotism. 

He  Qfot  a  room  easilv  enouofb,  a  bedroom 
on  a  higher  floor  than  his  leader's.  It  was 
a  pleasant,  old-fashioned  room,  with  a  faint 
smell  of  lavender  and  rose-leaves  about  it — 
a  room  of  a  sort  still  to  be  met  with  in  the 
more  ancient  kind  of  country  inns,  a  room 
that  suggested  home,  with  its  scrupulously 
clean  linen  and  its  formal,  antique  furniture. 
The  room  had  a  lattice  window  that  gave 
on  to  the  High  Street ;  the  window  was 
open,  and  the  warm  evening  air  came 
sweetly  into  the  room.  When  Swift  had 
arranged  his  belongings  and  tidied  himself 
after  his  journey,  he  felt  in  no  eagerness  of 
spirit  to  return  to  Budget,  and  Budget's 
conversation  and  Budget's  3^awns  and 
Budget's  theories.  So  he  sat  by  the  open 
window,  and,  leaning  on  his  folded  arms, 
looked    out    into   the   street,    surveving   the 
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scene  and  the  passers-by  with  the  interest 
that  every  new  place  aroused  in  liim,  and 
meditating  the  while  upon  the  condition  of 
his  fortunes. 

The  keenest  sensation  of  which  he  was 
conscious  was  still  a  sense  of  ache  at  the 
mysterious  separation  from  Candida.  Her 
face  came  between  him  and  every  visible 
object ;  the  sound  of  her  voice  seemed  still 
to  be  whispering  in  his  ears,  and  to  make 
him  heedless  of  all  other  sounds.  But  next 
to  that,  and  rivalling  it  in  intensity,  was  a 
sullen  resentment  at  the  forces  that  had  sent 
him  down  to  BuUford.  This  resentment, 
which  he  had  endeavoured  to  bury  beneath 
the  weight  of  the  word  '  duty,'  had  asserted 
itself  ag/iin  more  angrily  than  before,  after 
the  interview  with  Stephen.  Was  it,  he 
asked  himself  bitterly,  really  a  great  gain 
to  the  country,  and  to  the  cause  which  he 
had  held  for  so  long  close  to  his  heart,  that 
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Budget  sbouJd  be  sent  to  represent  it  in  a 
national  assembly  ?  Would  it  be  possible 
for  any  cause  to  thrive  that  was  cherished 
by,  and  championed  by,  such  an  advocate  ? 
He  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  with 
any  fervour  in  Budget's  sincerity.  He 
had  an  uneasy  sense  that  his  clamant 
democracy  w^ould  not  stand  all  tests  ;  that 
it  was  adopted  by  him  because  he  thought, 
and  in  all  probability  rightly  thought,  that 
he  could  make  it  pay.  And  then  Swift 
lulled  his  doubts,  as  so  many  a  man  of  his 
temper  and  his  hopes  has  done  since  the 
dawn  of  time,  by  reflecting  that,  after  all, 
Budget  was  a  useful  instrument,  and  that 
the  excellence  of  the  cause  sanctioned  his 
use.  '  Unquestionably,'  he  said  to  himself, 
*  Budget  is  a  useful  instrument.  He  has 
many  gifts,  and  it  is  better  that  they  should 
bo  employed  for  us  than  against  us.'  But 
he  sighed  as  he  came  to  this  conclusion,  for 
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Swift's  political  theories  were  very  high  and 
austere,  and  could  not  adapt  themselves 
readily  to  Stephen  Budget's  easy  morality 
and  noisy  insincerity. 

He  had  been  at  his  window  some  time, 
when  there  came  a  knock  to  his  door, 
followed  by  the  appearance  of  the  comely 
chambermaid  with  a  message  from  Stephen, 
to  say  that  he  had  ordered  dinner  for  seven 
o'clock,  if  that  hour  would  suit  Swift. 
Swift  looked  at  his  watch,  saw  that  it  was  a 
few  minutes  past  six,  replied  that  the  time 
would  suit  him  perfectly,  and  then,  the 
comely  chambermaid  having  withdrawn,  he 
returned  to  his  window  and  his  meditations. 
But  they  drifted  now  away  from  Budget 
and  the  public  weal  to  hmiself  and  his  own 
affairs 

During  the  divine  weeks  that  had  gone 
by,  and  that  now  seemed  as  if  they  were 
gone    for   ever,    he    had    been    too    entirely 
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happy  to  question  anything,  to  consider 
anything.  He  had  found  it  enough  to  be 
with  Candida,  to  be  near  Candida,  to  hold 
her  always  in  his  heart  and  mind,  and  to 
spend  in  her  company  every  permissible 
moment,  to  be  idle  and  to  be  happy,  and  to 
love  in  silence.  But  now — now  that  they 
were  no  longer  together,  now  that  so  ex- 
quisite, so  intimate  a  friendship  had  been 
so  strangely  severed — he  seemed  to  find 
himself  suddenly  face  to  face  again  with  the 
great  facts  of  life.  What  did  it  all  mean  ? 
what  was  going  to  happen  ?  how  was  it 
going  to  end  ? 

He  had  not  questioned  himself  before, 
not  since  the  first  hour  of  his  meeting  with 
Candida :  now  he  questioned  himself  in- 
cessantly, as  a  Grand  Inquisitor  might 
question  some  victim  on  the  rack.  He  felt 
hke  the  farmer's  son  in  the  Northern  story 
who  dreams  of  che  Land  East  of  the  Sun, 
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West  of  the  Moon  ;  he  had  truly  been  in 
Paradise ;  were  the  Golden  Gates  closed 
behind  him  ?  He  had  not,  indeed,  heard 
them  clang,  but  he  had  an  uneasy  feeling 
that  they  might  have  been  gently  pushed-to 
by  the  warder  angel.  *  Shall  I  ever  see  her 
again  ?'  he  asked  himself  with  a  sob  in  his 
voice,  and  he  let  his  face  fall  upon  his 
folded  arms  and  moaned  softly  to  himself, 
for  very  longing  and  very  loneliness. 

A  clatter  in  the  silent  street  roused  him 
from  the  melancholy  of  his  reverie.  He 
looked  up  ;  to  his  surprise,  and  partly  to  his 
shame,  he  found  that  his  eyes  were  filmed 
with  tears,  and  that  he  looked  upon  the 
street  as  through  a  mist.  A  handsome 
open  carriage  drawn  by  a  pair  of  black 
horses  came  sweeping  down  the  High 
Street,  attracting  the  admiring  attention  of 
every  passer-by.  Swift,  looking  at  it  in- 
differently   through    his    tear-dimmed    eyes. 
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barely  noted  that  there  were  occupants — a 
pair  of  men,  a  pair  of  women.  But  as  the 
carriage  passed  under  his  window  he  gave  a 
start,  and  a  cry  rose  to  his  hps,  for  his 
mind  was  suddenly  stabbed  with  the  fancy 
that  he  had  seen  a  face  that  was  the  face  of 
Candida  in  the  passing  carriage.  He  leaned 
forward  full  of  excitement,  but  his  eyes  were 
still  wet,  and  before  they  were  dry  the 
carriage  was  far  away  on  the  road.  He 
drew  back  into  the  room  again  with  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulders. 

'  I  must  be  in  a  bad  way,'  he  said  to 
himself,  '  when  I  come  to  see  her  face  at 
every  hand's  turn  in  this  fashion.  I  must 
pull  myself  together,  or  I  shall  be  of  very 
httle  use  down  here.' 

Then  he  sighed,  and  immediately  after, 
feeling  annoyed  at  having  sighed,  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders  again,  and  then  he 
sighed  again. 
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^  I  begin  to  be  afraid,'  he  mused,  *  that  I 
am  a  sentimentahst  after  all,  and  senti- 
mentahsts  seldom  make  good  politicians. 
Let  us  go  do^yn  and  dine  with  Budget ; 
there  is  no  sentimentalism  about  him,  at  all 
events.' 

So,  as  the  hour  was  nearly  seven,  he  did 
go  down,  and  he  did  dine  with  Budget,  and 
the  dinner  was  not  disagreeable,  for  Stephen 
liked  to  make  himself  comfortable,  and  liked 
others  to  be  comfortable,  for  his  own  sake, 
so  long  as  they  were  in  his  company.  It 
seemed  that  the  Blue  Boar  had  some  very 
good  champagne,  and  they  drank  that, 
Budget  carefully  explaining  to  Swift  that 
he  paid  for  it  himself,  not  out  of  the  election 
fund,  but  out  of  his  own  earnings  as  a 
journalist.  Budget  was  in  one  of  his  more 
amiable  moods,  and  after  they  had  arranged 
their  political  plan  of  campaign  he  turned 
the  talk  away  from   politics  to  books,    and 
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they  sat  in  the  httle  room  till  quite  late 
talkinsf  about  their  favourite  novels.  The 
curious  thino-  about  Stephen  was  an  element 
in  him  of  love  for  literature.  He  had  no 
knowledge  whatever  of  foreign  languages, 
but,  thanks  to  the  benevolence  of  transla- 
tions, he  had  read  widely,  if  loosely,  in  the 
literatures  of  several  tongues,  and  had  some- 
thing more  than  a  superficial  acquaintance 
with  their  fiction.  He  was,  as  is  the  way 
with  most  self-educated  men,  almost  entirely 
destitute  of  the  critical  faculty.  The  latest 
book  that  he  read  was  always  either  the 
greatest  masterpiece  ever  made,  if  it  happened 
to  please  his  fancy,  or  the  vilest  trash  that 
ever  diso-raced  Grub  Street  if  it  did  not. 
But  he  could  express  his  loves  and  hates 
with  a  copiousness  of  sonorous  phrase  and 
an  extravagant  vehemence  that  entertained 
Swift  vastly.  It  was,  in  fact,  this  vivid, 
uncritical    heat   which    had    first    interested 
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him  in  Stephen,  and  Stephen's  raptures  and 
imprecations  alike  afforded  liim  entertain- 
ment. Besides,  it  always  interested  him  to 
talk  about  books.  So  they  sat  there  till 
nearly  midnight,  drifting  from  Balzac  to 
Cervantes,  and  from  Tolstoi  to  Lesage. 
Then  they  parted,  and  Swift  went  to  his 
room  and  to  bed,  and  fell  asleep,  and 
dreamed  that  he  was  back  in  London  again, 
and  that  he  was  looking  for  Candida,  and 
that  he  could  not  find  her  anywhere.  He 
awoke  in  the  bright  morning  with  the  pain 
of  this  dream  depressing  him. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

A     WOODLAND     WONDER. 

How  came  you  here,  my  pretty  mai<l, 
In  this  enchanted  woodland  glade  ? 
What  summons  from  the  Fairies'  Court 
Wafted  your  beauty  here  to  sport 
With  my  poor  soul,  that  long  has  seen 
You  for  its  conqueror  and  queen  ? 

A  Pastoral  in  Pink. 

Swift  always  rose  early,  and  he  was  up 
betimes  next  morning.  He  breakfasted 
alone,  for  Budget  was  an  incorrigible  lie- 
abed,  who  would  never  willingly  face  the 
world  before  noon.  Nobody,  indeed,  in  the 
place  seemed  to  have  any  pressing  need  of 
Budget's  society  while  the  morning  was 
young.      His  supporters  in  the  constituency 
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knew  very  well  that  hard  work  would  not 
avail  them  much.  They  knew  almost  to  a 
man  every  vote  upon  which  they  could 
count  ;  they  knew  that  if  they  canvassed 
from  sun  up  to  sun  out  they  would  not 
increase  their  tally  ;  they  regarded  the 
whole  business  as  a  protest  ordained  by  the 
central  organization,  w^hich  might  be  effective 
as  a  protest,  but  which  could  never  fringe 
victory  or  defeat  almost  as  glorious  as 
victor}^.  So  there  really  was  no  need  for 
Stephen  to  trouble  his  sluggard  hours. 

While  Swift  was  still  at  breakfast  there 
came  a  knock  to  the  door,  followed  by  the 
entrance  of  the  pretty  waiting-maid,  who 
handed  Swift  a  letter.  Swift  took  it  with 
some  surprise,  but  as  the  girl  told  him,  even 
in  the  act,  that  it  had  just  been  left  by  hand, 
he  guessed  that  it  might  be  from  Lucilla. 
When  he  looked  at  it  he  saw  that  it 
was   not  from   Lucilla.      It  was  written  in 
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an    unfamiliar    hand,    that    seemed    Uke    a 
woman's. 

Swift  opened  the  letter.  It  bore  no 
address  ;  it  carried  no  signature.  Its  con- 
tents were  couched  in  the  form  almost  of  a 
command,  but  of  a  command  uttered  with 
graciousness : 

'  Will  Mr.  Swift  be  so  kind  as  to  wait 
by  the  gate  of  The  Towers  plantation 
at  nine  o'clock  this  morning  ?  If  he  will 
walk  on  the  main  road  from  Bullford  for 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  he  will  come  to  a 
cross-road  branching  to  the  left  and  pointing 
to  Pine  Hill.  Half  a  mile  along  this  road 
a  path  branches  off  to  the  right  and  leads 
to  a  gate.  This  is  the  gate  of  The  Towers 
plantation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr. 
Swift  will  find  it  possible  to  come.' 

That  wiis  all.  Swift  put  the  letter  down 
with    some    surprise.        It    certainly   was   a 
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surprising  letter.  He  knew  absolutely 
nobody  in  the  neighbourhood  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Windover  and  Lucilla,  and  the 
handwriting  was  that  of  neither  Windover 
nor  Lucilla.  Besides,  there  could  be  no 
imaginable  reason  for  his  old  friends  to  com- 
municate with  him  in  such  an  eccentric 
fashion.  It  might  be  some  kind  of  joke, 
Swift  thought  for  a  moment,  but  he  imme- 
diately dismissed  the  thought.  It  did  not 
read  like  a  joke,  and  once  again  his  ignor- 
ance of  any  acquaintanceship  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood made  it  unlikely  that  anyone 
should  want  to  play  a  trick  upon  him.  It 
seemed  like  a  mystery,  but  it  might  prove, 
after  all,  to  be  a  simple  matter.  It  was  in 
all  probability,  in  some  way  or  other,  con- 
nected with  the  election.  In  any  case  the 
simplest  way  of  solving  the  problem  was 
to  obey  the  instructions  contained  in  the 
letter. 
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It  was  now  a  few  minutes  past  eight 
o'clock.  A  practised  walker  like  Swift  had 
plenty  of  time  to  cover  the  couple  of  miles 
and  be  well  beforehand  at  his  appointment, 
even  making  allowance  for  possible  diffi- 
culties in  finding  his  way — difficulties  which 
the  precision  of  his  correspondent  seemed 
to  make  improbable.  So  Swift  took  up  his 
cap  and  stick,  left  word  with  the  girl  for 
Budget  that  he  would  not  be  gone  long, 
and  set  out  upon  his  enterprise. 

It  was  a  delightful  morning.  The  air 
was  sweet  and  fresh,  the  sky  was  filled  with 
sunlight ;  the  road  spread  away  white  before 
him,  as  soon  as  he  had  got  outside  the  town, 
with  an  alluring  invitation  to  briskness  of 
motion.  Swift  dearly  loved  a  good  road, 
and  this  seemed  one  of  the  best  roads  in  the 
world,  for  now  it  had  great  trees  on  both 
sides  so  frequently  as  to  make  it  almost  an 
avenue,  and  now  there  were  great  slopes  of 
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meadows  that  seemed  to  stretch  away  into 
the  sky,  and  now  there  were  the  tended 
parks  of  great  estates,  and  now  there  were 
well-timbered  coppices  and  thickly  planted 
runs  of  pine-trees,  and  all  the  variety  seemed 
to  blend  harmoniously,  and  the  sound  of  his 
feet  on  the  highwa}^  seemed  to  keep  time  to 
the  eternal  '  Song  of  the  Road.' 

It  was  not  long  before  Swift  came  to  the 
cross-road  and  the  finger-post  that  pointed 
to  Pine  Hill.  The  road  he  took  now  was 
narrower  than  the  main  road.  It  seemed  to 
lie  between  two  great  estates  that  were 
separated  from  the  road  by  ditches  and  high 
banks  topped  with  trees,  and  even  in  the 
strength  of  the  morning  sun  the  road  was 
comparatively  cool  and  shady,  and  its  white- 
ness was  all  dappled  with  the  shadows  of 
the  overarching  boughs  and  leaves.  It 
seemed  a  lonely  road.  On  the  main-road  he 
had    met    people,    pedestrians    like   himself, 
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waggoners  in  wains,  wheelmen  sweeping 
past  on  bicycles,  small  children  with  bags 
and  barrows  whose  business  and  pleasure  it 
appeared  to  be  to  collect  the  pine-cones  that 
were  so  plentiful  in  that  land  of  pines.  But 
in  this  new  road  there  was  no  sign  of  any- 
one, and  as  Swift  walked  along  it,  all  was 
so  still  and  lonely  that  it  seemed  to  him  for 
the  moment  like  some  pathway  in  a  dream. 
But  it  was  very  beautiful  in  its  repose,  and 
Swift  breathed  the  pine-scented  air  with 
raj^ture,  and  walked  only  the  more  rapidly 
towards  the  solution  of  a  mystery. 

Suddenly  the  bank  at  his  right-hand  side 
came  to  an  end  and  turned  off  to  the  right. 
Another  bank  be^ran  agfain  a  few  feet  further 
on,  and  between  the  two  there  lay  a  narrow 
pathway  that  looked  rather  more  like  a 
gully  than  a  road.  Looking  up  this  path- 
way, Swift  saw  that  it  led  along  and  up 
between  two  estates  or  two  divisions  of  one 
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estate  well  into  the  woods,  and  some  con- 
siderable way  ahead  he  could  see  that  there 
was  a  gateway.  This  was  clearly  his  course, 
so  he  turned  aside  from  the  shady  road  and 
struck  boldly  into  the  gully. 

On  both  sides  of  him  now  the  banks  rose 
so  high  and  the  trees  were  so  close  that  the 
way  was  darker  than  it  had  yet  been,  and 
the  sunlight  could  only  send  a  few  arrows 
of  gold  upon  the  thick  carpet  of  dead  red 
leaves,  and  the  myriads  of  pine-needles  that 
crackled  beneath  Swift's  feet  as  he  tramped 
along.  The  path  inclined  steadily  from  the 
road  he  had  quitted,  and  he  could  not  walk 
as  quickly  as  he  had  done  hitherto  ;  but  a 
few  minutes  of  climbing  up  and  into  the 
heart  of  the  land  brought  him  to  a  wooden 
gate.  It  was  not  a  gate  that  seemed  to  be 
set  up  with  any  thought  of  excluding  any- 
one, for  though  it  stood  across  the  path  at 
a    point   where    the   two    banks    seemed    to 
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narrow,  it  would  be  perfectly  easy  for  any- 
one to  get  round  it  by  the  simple  process  of 
climbing  the  bank  on  either  side.  As  if 
conscious  of  this  anomaly  in  its  existence, 
the  gate  swung  idly  on  its  hinges,  disdain- 
ing to  assume  a  virtue  it  did  not  possess. 
Beyond  this  gate  the  path  that  Swift  had 
been  pursuing  trailed  off  among  the  pine- 
trees,  winding  away  till  it  seemed  to  become 
little  more  than  a  squirrel  track. 

Swift  leaned  against  the  gate  and  looked 
over  into  the  warm  darkness  of  the  woods. 

*  This  is  my  goal,  I  suppose,'  he  said  to 
himself  *  Ah,  if  it  were  only  Wishing- 
gate  r 

A  squirrel  ran  out  from  the  roots  of  a 
tree,  and  stood  still  for  a  moment  to  stare 
with  its  bright  eyes  at  Swift.  Swift  stared 
back  at  it.  Swift  kept  so  quiet  where  he 
stood  that  he  did  not  seem  to  alarm  the 
squirrel  by  his  presence.      The  little  animal 
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stood  up,  daintily  poised,  in  an  attitude  of 
amiable  recognition  of  a  tranquil  presence. 
Swift  looked  intently  at  the  animal,  so 
prettily  sylvan  in  its  russet  coat,  and  he 
remembered  how  Thoreau  could  tempt  such 
wild  kindred  of  the  wood  to  his  hand,  and 
he  envied  him  the  companionable  wood- 
magic.  His  eyes,  fixed  upon  the  squirrel, 
were  averted  from  the  woodland  path 
beyond  the  gate  ;  his  ears,  dulled  by  the 
roar  of  cities,  did  not  hear  what  the  squirrel 
heard — the  sound  of  footsteps  lightly  ap- 
proaching between  the  trees.  In  a  moment 
it  had  darted  across  the  path,  and  flung 
itself  half-way  up  the  trunk  of  a  tall  and 
ancient  pine.  Swift's  eyes,  lifted  to  follow 
it  in  its  flight,  saw  the  cause  of  its  dis- 
comfiture. Someone  was  coming  quickly 
along  the  path  through  the  trees  towards 
him.  The  somebody  was  a  woman.  Then, 
on  the  instant.  Swift,  taken  by  surprise  and 
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unawares,  gave  a  kind  of  cry  of  surprise, 
which  sent  the  squirrel  speeding  for  dear 
life  as  near  to  the  blue  of  heaven  as  the 
sixty  feet  of  pine-trunk  permitted.  For  the 
woman  was  Candida. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  WOOD. 

0  love  !  my  love  !  for  one  warm  answering  kiss 
To  my  appealing,  passionate  kisses,  take 
My  heart  and  soul.     The  one  is  yours  to  break, 
The  other  yours  for  either  bale  or  bliss. 

The  Love-sonnets  of  Liicidlus. 

Hardly  knowing  what  he  was  doing,  hardly 
reasonable  enough  to  wonder  if  his  excited 
fancy  was  playing  him  some  devil's  trick  of 
hallucination,  Swift  swung  back  the  gate, 
and  ran  to  o^reet  the  advancinsf  fioure.  It 
was  indeed  Candida,  and  she  was  moving  to 
meet  him  with  eyes  that  were  bright  with 
smiles,  and  a  mouth,  parted  in  welcome, 
that  was  as  tantalizingly  red  as  a  cleft 
pomegranate. 
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He  took  her  hand  in  a  kind  of  stupor. 
It  was  firm  and  warm  and  unofloved — the 
very  hving  hand  of  a  very  hving  woman. 

^  Candida,'  he  gasped,  '  what  does  this 
mean  V 

It  was  a  commonplace  question  to  ask  at 
such  a  moment,  but  when  human  beings 
speak  under  the  sudden  influence  of  some 
strong  excitement  they  generally  express 
themselves  in  some  exceedingly  common- 
place, conventional  formula  of  words. 

Candida  laughed  at  his  astonishment,  and 
the  sound  of  her  laughter  thrilled  him  with 
all  the  old  delight. 

*  Are  you  very  much  surprised  to  see  me  V 
she  said. 

He  was  still  holding  her  hand,  and  she 
made  no  effort  to  withdraw  it,  but  looked 
him  full  in  the  face,  with  eyes  as  calmly 
audacious  as  ever. 

*  I    am     indeed,'    he     said.       '  I    do    not 
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understand,  do  not  realize  it  at  all.  My 
head  is  in  a  whirl.' 

^  The  world  is  a  little  world,'  she  said, 
^  even  for  wanderers.  We  have  not  wan- 
dered very  far,  you  and  1,  and,  all  things 
considered,  it  is  not  very  surprising  that  we 
should  have  wandered  to  the  same  place. 
Are  we  not  well  met  V 

She  disengaged  her  hand  from  his  en- 
during pressure,  but  she  still  stood  opj)osite 
to  him,  smiling  up  into  his  face  with  an 
alluring  air  of  blended  mockery  and  regard. 
He  thought  that  her  beauty  seemed  more 
dominant  than  ever. 

'  We  are  well  met  indeed,'  he  answered  ; 
^  but  the  meeting  is  a  mystery.' 

*  Mysteries  are  amusing  sometimes,'  she 
interrupted  quickly. 

There  was  something  audaciously  provo- 
cative in  the  way  her  eyes  danced  and  her 
lips   smiled    that    made    Swift's   heart    beat 
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fast.  But  he  felt  a  strange  sense  of  un- 
familiarity,  of  perplexity,  that  almost  fright- 
ened him. 

*  What  trick  are  you  playing  upon  me  V 
he  asked  with  a  laugh  that  sounded  even  to 
himself  to  be  rather  forced  and  mirthless. 
*  How  do  we  come  to  meet  in  this  corner  of 
the  world,  and  in  The  Tower  woods  V 

'  That  is  an  easy  question  to  answer,'  she 
said.  *  You  came  here  because  you  were 
asked  to  come,  and  were  too  courteous  to 
refuse,  even  though  you  did  not  know  the 
handwriting.  I  came  here  because  I  wanted 
to  see  you.' 

*  But  how  do  you  come  to  be  here  at 
all  ?'  said  Swift.  '  That  is  what  surprises 
me.' 

For  a  moment  the  amusement  seemed  to 
fade  a  little  from  the  girl's  face — only  for  a 
moment  ;  then  it  w^as  all  mirth  again. 

*  I    came   here    because    I    had  to   come 
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here,'  she  said.  '  I  am  the  companion  of  a 
young  lady,  of  a  wilful  young  lady,  and 
where  she  goes  I  must  needs  follow.' 

'  You  are  a  companion,'  he  said  slowly. 
'  I  do  not  understand.      Whose  and  how  V 

'  Perhaps  I  was  tired  of  independence,' 
Candida  answered  ;  '  perhaps  I  thought  I 
would  like  to  be  a  little  less  poor  ;  perhaps 
I  was  tempted  to  make  a  new  experiment 
in  life.  I  think  I  told  you  once  that  I 
believed  life  ought  to  be  a  series  of  experi- 
ments. Well,  I  tried  the  experiment  of  the 
lonely  life.  Xow  I  am  trying  the  experi- 
ment of  the  subservient  life.  I  am  the 
companion  of  a  young  lady  who  is  staying 
on  a  visit  at  The  Towers.' 

'  Not  of  Miss  Dorothy  Carteret  ?'  Swift 
asked,  with  much  surprise  and  some 
regret. 

Candida  nodded  her  head. 

*  Even   so  ;  you  have   guessed  it.      I  am 
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the  companion  of  Miss  Dorothy  Carteret, 
and  as  she  seems  to  have  taken  a  kind  of 
fancy  to  me  for  the  moment,  she  will  not  be 
without  me,  and  I  must  go  where  she  goes, 
and  when  she  pleases,  for  she  is  a  very 
imperious  young  woman.' 

Something  in  her  words  jarred  disagree- 
ably upon  Swift.  It  seemed  to  him  that  it 
was  Candida  who  ought  to  have  the  right 
to  be  imperious,  that  Candida  ought  not  to 
bend  before  the  imperiousness  of  others. 
He  found  it  hard  to  reconcile  the  girl's 
conduct  with  the  passionate  individualism 
which  he  had  associated  with  her  always. 
His  thoughts  darkened  his  mood,  and  dark- 
ened his  face  also,  and  the  girl  read  his 
face,  and  laughed  again  with  a  note  of 
mockery  in  her  laughter. 

'  Do  you  think  I  have  done  wrong  to 
become  the  companion  of  a  fashionable, 
much-spoiled,    over-praised,    rich,    conceited 
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young  woman  ?  The  situation  has  its 
amusing  sides.' 

Swift's  voice  was  as  grave  as  his  face, 
and  he  answered  very  slowly,  after  a 
moment's  pause  : 

*  The  situation  is  more  amusing  to  you, 
perhaps,  than  it  seems  to  me.  Was  it  for 
this  that  you  left  me  so  suddenly,  so 
strangely,  so  capriciously  ?  Was  it  for  this 
that  you  made  me  so  miserable,  when  I  was 
so  happy  ?' 

Candida's  forehead  wore  a  frown  for  a 
moment,  and  her  eyes  seemed  of  a  darker 
blue  as  she  looked  at  him. 

'  You  should  remember,'  she  said,  with 
an  imperious  ring  in  her  voice,  '  that  it  was 
understood  from  the  beginning  that  I  w^as 
free  to  act  as  I  pleased,  just  as  you  were 
free  to  act  as  you  pleased.  There  was  no 
bond  whatever  between  us  but  the  bond  of 
inclination.' 
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*  And  are  you  free  from  that  bond  now  V 
Swift  asked  almost  sullenly,  as  he  tried  with 
no  great  success  to  return  the  steady  com- 
posure of  her  gaze  with  a  like  steadiness, 
with  a  like  composure. 

'  You  have  no  right  to  ask  me,'  Candida 
answered,  *  and  you  have  certainly  no  right 
to  complain.  I  might  have  gone  without  a 
word  if  I  chose,  and  you  would  have  had  no 
right  to  blame  me.  But  I  wrote  to  you, 
but  I  told  you  that  we  should  meet  again 
soon.  Well,  I  have  kept  my  word  ;  we 
have  met  again  soon.  Are  you  sorry  for 
that  V 

Her  voice  had  been  hard  up  to  this 
moment,  but  now  it  suddenly  softened,  as 
she  asked  in  a  lower  tone  : 

*  Poor  fellow  !  did  you  miss  me  very 
much  ?' 

Swift  sighed,  but  his  face  brightened. 
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'  Much  ?  Much  ?  Ah,  I  can't  tell  you 
how  much  !' 

Candida  immediately  interrupted  him. 

'  Then  please  don't  try.  It  might  lead 
us  beyond  the  bounds  of  our  bond.  Let  us 
be  content  to  know  that  we  have  found 
each  other  again,  and  that  if  I  am  playing 
a  new  game  with  life,  you  are  still  one  of 
the  pieces  on  the  board.  Tell  me  frankly, 
w^hat  do  you  think  of  my  new  game  ?' 

It  was  Swift's  turn  now  to  frown,  and  he 
answered  very  slowly  : 

*  I  do  not  know  :  it  seems  strano-e.  Do 
you  like  the  kind  of  life  ?  Is  she  nice  to 
you?' 

'  I  am  not  sure  that  she  is  always  very 
nice  to  me,'  the  girl  answered  frankly.  ^  I 
do  not  think  she  is  always  very  nice  to 
anyone  in  this  wide  w^orld.  But  she  is  a 
very  curious  w^oman,  and  she  does  interest 
me   very  much,   and  so  you  see   I   find   my 
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account  in  that,  and  make  experience  my 
reward.' 

^  I  suppose  you  know  why  she  has  come 
down  here  V  Swift  said  gloomily.  '  And  I 
suppose  you  know  why  I  have  come  down 
here  V 

'  Oh  yes,'  Candida  answered,  daintily 
mimicking  his  melancholy  tone.  '  She  has 
come  down  here  to  do  everything  in  her 
power  to  support  the  candidature  of  Mr. 
Windover,  and  you  have  come  down  here 
to  support  the  candidature  of  Mr.  Budget. 
So  you  and  she  are  fighting  on  023posite 
sides  in  a  great  battle.' 

'  And  I  suppose  you  are  on  her  side, 
too  V  Swift  said.  '  This  is  an  ugly,  an 
intolerable  business.  Here  am  I,  compelled 
to  fig-ht  aofainst  the  best  friend  I  have  in 
the  world,  and  now  the  woman  I  love  best 
in  the  world  is  against  me  too.  Was  there 
ever  such  queer  luck  ?' 
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He  spoke  with  such  an  air  of  bitter 
disheartenment  that  the  girl  stopped  laugh- 
ing. 

^  It  does  not  follow  that  I  am  against 
you,'  she  said,  speaking  more  gently  than 
she  had  yet  spoken.  '  Candida  Knox  does 
not  always  think  as  Dorothy  Carteret 
thinks,  or  do  as  Dorothy  Carteret  does.  I 
shall  play  no  part  at  all  in  this  great 
struggle,  and  we  shall  meet  as  friends.' 

'  How  shall  we  meet  ?'  he  asked.  *  I 
know  nothing  of  your  friends,  and  they 
know  nothing  of  me.' 

'  We  shall  meet,'  she  said,  '  if  you  will,  as 
we  have  met  this  morning.  I  am  an  early 
riser,  and  Miss  Carteret  does  not  trouble 
me  in  the  morning  hours.  Will  you  come 
here  every  morning  at  this  hour,  and  walk 
in  these  lonely  woods  V 

She  spoke  the  word  ^  lonely '  with  the 
slightest  imaginable  emphasis,  just  enough 

VOL.  ni.  35 
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to  suggest  their  isolation  in  those  stretches 
of  silent  pinewoods,  where  no  one  ever 
seemed  to  stray.  They  had  been  walking 
slowly  for  some  little  time  now  along  the 
faintly-defined  path  that  led  away  into  the 
heart  of  the  plantation,  and  they  seemed  to 
be  as  far  from  human  observation  or  from 
human  influences  as  if  they  were  wandering 
in  a  virgin  forest. 

'  How  can  I,'  he  said,  '  with  this  blessed 
election  on  my  hands  ?  I  am  pledged  to  do 
all  I  can  for  our  man.' 

'  You  surely  are  not  afraid  that  I  should 
ever  ask  you  to  fall  short  of  any  sense  of 
duty,'  Candida  answered.  '  I  know  that 
you  would  always  do  what  you  think  right, 
and  I  admire  you  for  it.  But  you  know 
very  well  that  this  election  is  not  a  serious 
game.  Your  people  are  playing  it  for  bluflp. 
Your  man  has  as  much  chance  of  getting 
in   here   as   he   has   of  beinof   made   Prime 
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Minister.  He  simply  asserts  himself ;  it 
gives  him  a  claim  upon  the  party,  makes 
him  a  personage,  the  man  who  fought  Pine 
Hill  for  the  extremists.  You  will  do  all  you 
can,  of  course  ;  but  you  will  find  there  is 
little  to  do,  and  nothing  at  all  that  need 
prevent  you  from  taking  a  morning  walk 
with  Miss  Carteret's  companion.' 

^  I  wish  you  were  not  Miss  Carteret's 
companion,'  Swift  said. 

He  w^as  still  bewildered  by  this  strange 
meetinor,  still  unable  to  reconcile  the  case  of 
the  emancipated  Candida  Knox  with  the 
companion  of  the  petulant,  eccentric  woman 
of  fashion. 

*  So     do     I     sometimes,'     said     Candida. 

*  But  that  can't  be  helped  now.  Still,  if  I 
am  Miss  Carteret's  companion,  I  am  not 
Miss  Carteret's  servant.' 

'  No,    of    course     not,'     Swift     assented. 

*  But  it  is  the  strangest  thing  in  the  world.' 
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*  The  world  is  full  of  strange  things,'  said 
Candida.  '  But  even  if  I  were  Miss 
Carteret's  servant,  would  you  be  any  the 
less  my  friend  ?' 

*  Certainly  not,'  said  Swift.  '  Once  a 
friend,  always  a  friend  for  me.' 

He  looked  at  her,  and  wondered  that  she 
could  talk  like  this.  She  did  not  look  in 
the  least  like  a  servant,  or  like  a  poor 
dependent,  in  her  well-made  cloth  dress, 
that  seemed  so  admirably  adapted  for  a 
morning  walk  in  woods. 

*  Even  if  I  were  Miss  Carteret's  servant,' 
Candida  went  on  again,  ^  friendship  with 
the  maid  need  imply  no  compromising 
sympathy  with  the  opinions  of  the  mistress. 
Do  you  know,  it  seems  to  me  that,  if  any- 
thing, our  meetings  might  be  more  likely  to 
prove  compromising  for  me  than  for  you, 
and  yet  it  is  I  who  suggest  them,  and  you 
w^ho  stand  off  and  hesitate.      But  you  need 
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not  come  if  you  do  not  like.  It  is  very 
simple.' 

There  was  an  element  of  disdain  in  her 
words  which  Swift  hastily  deprecated. 

*  You  know  very  well  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  whole  world  that  gives  me  so 
much  joy  as  being  with  you.  You  know 
very  well  that  if  I  had  had  my  way  we 
should  be  together  always.  It  is  because 
you  are  so  dear  to  me  that  I  dread  condi- 
tions which  seem  to  divide  us  ;  it  is  because 
I  love  you  that  my  joy  in  finding  you  again 
is  shadowed  by  the  fear  that  in  the  interval 
I  have  partly  lost  you.' 

^  You  have  lost  nothing  in  the  interval,' 
Candida  said  quietly.  '  Companionship 
with  Miss  Carteret  has  altered  me  in  no 
way.  But  because  I  am  Miss  Carteret's 
companion,  and  therefore  a  guest  at  The 
Towers,  and  because  you  are  the  friend  of 
the  opposition  candidate,  it  is  of  course  clear 
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that  you  cannot  come  to  see  me  at  The 
Towers,  or  I  come  to  see  you  at  your 
candidate's  committee-rooms.  These  woods 
are  a  neutral  zone,  this  morning  hour 
a  neutral  time.  If  you  are  by  fortune 
a  Montagu  ;  if  I  am  by  odd  chance  allied 
with  the  house  of  Capulet,  we  have,  at 
least,  a  very  poetic  precedent  for  such  stolen 
meetings.  Or  does  your  sense  of  duty 
boggle  at  them  V 

The  words  might  have  meant  a  sneer,  but 
they  were  not  said  sneeringly.  Candida 
was  smiling  very  sweetly  at  her  companion, 
and  she  held  out  her  hand  with  the 
friendliest  air  of  invitation.  Swift  caught 
the  offered  hand  eagerly,  and  held  it 
tightly.      They  came  to  a  stand. 

'  So  long  as  I  see  you,'  he  said,  '  all  is 
well  with  me.  There  is  no  joy  on  earth 
like  the  joy  of  being  near  you,  of  seeing 
you,  of  hearing  your  voice,  of  holding,  for  a 
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moment,  your  hand.  What  you  choose  I 
choose,  and  what  you  wish  I  wish,  for  I 
know  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  you  to 
wish  me  to  do  anything  against  my  honour 
and  my  duty.' 

His  vehemence  seemed  to  please  her  and 
to  amuse  her,  for  her  eyes  brightened  and 
her  cheeks  grew  warmer  while  she  smiled. 

'  Are  you  so  very  sure  of  that  V  she  said. 
'  I  dare  not  be  so  confident  about  myself, 
for  I  know  that  I  am  a  daughter  of  whims 
and  fancies.  Well,  it  is  understood  that  we 
meet  here  in  the  mornings  in  the  green- 
wood, like  Robin  and  Marian  of  old  time. 
It  will  be  most  romantic,  will  it  not  ? — and 
so,  good-bye.' 

She  held  out  her  hand  in  token  of  fare- 
well. He  took  it.  Their  eyes  met,  and  his 
saw  a  look  in  hers — a  look  that  seemed  to 
be  neither  wonder  nor  amusement  nor 
disdain  nor  pity,  but  that  was  compounded 
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of  all  these  qualities — that  provoked  and 
denied.  An  uncontrollable  impulse  seemed 
to  seize  him,  and  almost  before  he  could 
realize  what  he  meant  to  do  he  had  let  go 
her  hand,  had  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and, 
holding  her  body  tightly  to  him,  kissed  her 
lips  again  and  again  and  again. 

Candida  made  no  resistance.  Her  body 
rested  passively  in  his  arms,  her  mouth 
submitted,  unresponsive,  to  his  kisses.  Her 
eyes,  unclosed  still,  wore  the  same  strange 
expression. 

He  must  have  kissed  her  some  twenty 
times  without  the  slightest  resistance  on  her 
part,  but  without  the  slightest  response. 
If  every  time  he  touched  her  mouth  he 
seemed  to  burn  with  fire,  she  accepted  his 
caresses  quite  quietly.  Swift  scarcely  knew 
what  thoughts,  what  hopes,  what  sudden 
desires,  what  savage  instincts  were  tearing 
at   his  heart    and  stinging  his  nerves.      In 
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the  silence,  in  the  loneliness  of  the  place, 
there  lay  an  almost  intolerable  temptation, 
as  he  held  her  closer  to  him  and  kissed 
her  more  hotly.  But  quite  suddenly  she 
stiffened  herself  in  his  clasp,  and  lifting  her 
left  hand,  that  till  then  had  hung  free  and 
motionless  outside  his  encircling  arms,  she 
slipped  it  between  his  mouth  and  hers. 

'  Stop,'  she  said  quite  quietly  and  firmly. 

The  change  in  her  attitude,  the  com- 
posure of  her  voice,  stilled  Swift's  passion- 
She  moved  a  little  to  free  herself  from  his 
embrace. 

'  Let  me  go,'  she  said  in  the  same  quiet 
tone,  that  had  in  it  an  air  of  irresistible 
command. 

Her  strength  was  as  nothing  to  his,  and 
he  could  have  overcome  her  resistance  with 
scarcely  an  effort,  but  no  such  thought 
stained  his  mind.  At  the  sound  of  her 
voice   his   passion  chilled   from  madness   to 
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reason,  and  he  set  her  free  without  a  word. 
She  moved  a  very  Httle  way  from  him  and 
looked  at  him,  and  he,  gazing  piteously  at 
her,  read  in  her  look  neither  anger  nor 
sorrow.  Her  face  had  flushed  a  little  under 
the  fury  of  his  kisses,  otherwise  she  seemed 
wholly  unmoved. 

'  You  have  broken  your  promise,'  she 
said  very  softly,  and  her  voice  had  no  ring 
of  indignation. 

'  Forgive  me,'  he  said  humbly,  '  I  could 
not  help  it — I  could  not  help  it.' 

He  was  bitterly  angry  with  himself  for 
having  broken  his  word  and  betrayed  his 
weakness,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  his  shame  and 
rage,  he  thrilled  with  a  fierce  joy  to  think 
that  he  had  been  false  to  his  promise  and 
that  he  had  kissed  her  mouth  so  many 
times. 

'  I  suppose  not,'  she  said.  '  Some  pro- 
mises are  harder  to  keep  than  others.      Oh 
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yes,  I  forgive  you  !     We  will  forgive  and 
forget — both  of  us.' 

'  I  cannot  forget,'  Swift  murmured  ;  '  I 
shall  never  forget.  I  have  broken  my 
word  ;  I  have  behaved  vilely,  if  you  will  ;  I 
am  ashamed  of  myself  with  all  my  heart  ; 
but  I  shall  never  forget — ah,  no,  I  shall 
never  forget !' 

The  look  of  curiosity  in  her  eyes  gave 
way  for  an  instant  to  a  look  of  melancholy. 

*  Well,'  she  said,  '  remember  if  you  must, 
but  do  not  force  me  to  remember.  But 
remember  this,  also,  that  when  I  come  here 
I  place  myself  under  your  protection  ;  I 
trust  my  honour  to  your  honour,  because  I 
believe  in  you.  Give  me  your  word  that 
you  will  not  again  err,  and  I  will  believe 
you  and  blot  out  these  moments,  and  meet 
you  here  again,  as  I  promised.  But  if  you 
feel  that  you  cannot  honestly  promise  this, 
and  loyally  keep  your  promise,  say  so  now 
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like  a  frank  friend  and  a  brave  man,  and  I 
will  come  here  no  more/ 

*  I  promise,'  said  Swift.  ^  You  need  not 
fear  that  I  shall  break  my  word.  You  may 
believe  me  indeed  !' 

'  I  know  that  I  may,'  she  answered. 
*  Very  well,  then.  You  will  be  here  again 
to-morrow  at  nine  V 

'  I  will  be  here,'  Swift  said.  *  And  you — 
you  will  be  here?  It  is  like  a  dream  to  see 
you  to-day,  to  hope  to  see  you  to-morrow.' 

'  I  will  be  here,'  Candida  replied.  '  But 
stay  ;  something  might  happen  then  or  at 
another  time  to  delay  the  one  or  the  other 
of  us.  Let  it  be  understood  between  us 
that  if  one  of  us  fails  to  keep  tryst  within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  of  the  appointed  time  it 
will  be  understood  that  something  unavoid- 
able has  prevented  him  or  her  from  coming. 
Do  you  agree  to  that  ?' 

*  I  do  indeed,'  Swift  said  ;   ^  but  I  hope 
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that  the  prudently  foreseen  may  not  come 
to  pass.' 

'  I  hope  so,  too,'  laughed  Candida  ;  '  but 
when  a  man  flings  himself  into  joolitics  his 
time,  like  his  soul,  ceases  to  be  his  own,  as 
you  will  find  to  your  cost,  I  fear.' 

'  I  have  not  flung  myself  into  politics,' 
Swift  responded  gravely  ;  '  I  have  very 
little  respect  for  what  is  called  "  political 
life"  in  England  or  anywhere  else.  The 
whole  thing  wants  altering.' 

'  It  does,  no  doubt,'  said  Candida.  'And 
I  wish  I  had  time  now  to  stay  and  hear  how 
you  propose  to  alter  it,  for  I  am  sure  it 
would  be  most  instructive.  But  I  haven't, 
for  I  must  say  good-bye  now,  or  my  capri- 
cious young  friend  will  be  wondering  what 
has  become  of  me.  You  can  find  your  path 
through  the  woods  all  right.  Then,  good- 
bye till  to-morrow.' 

She    turned    and    ran    quickly   into   the 
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woods,  and  kept  on  running  slowly  without 
looking  back  until  she  was  lost  to  sight 
among  the  trees.  Swift  stood  and  looked 
after  her  as  long  as  he  could  catch  the  least 
glimpse  of  her  figure  flitting  among  the  tree- 
trunks.  When  she  had  disappeared,  he  too 
turned  on  his  heel,  and  walked  slowly  back 
along-  the  track  by  which  they  had  come. 
His  head  seemed  in  a  whirl,  and  his  heart 
was  alternately  light  and  heavy  as  he  strove 
to  review  in  his  mind  the  events  of  the  past 
hour.  To  have  seen  Candida  again  was  a 
rapture ;  and  yet,  he  could  scarcely  tell 
how,  she  seemed  to  have  altered — vaguely, 
indefinably.  He  could  not  quite  analyze 
the  alteration,  but  he  felt  that  it  existed, 
and  he  asked  himself  if  it  were  due  to  the 
new  part  Candida  was  playing  in  life,  as  the 
companion  of  Dorothy  Carteret.  Again,  if  he 
had  experienced  a  joy  beyond  words  in  those 
mad  moments  while  he  held  Candida  in  his 
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arms  and  kissed  her  lips,  the  indifference  with 
which  she  received  his  kisses,  and  the  un- 
ruffled graciousness  with  which  she  had 
forgiven  what  he  called  his  brutality,  had  a 
chilling  effect  upon  his  thoughts.  While  he 
never  dared  to  hope  that  Candida  could  love 
him,  it  was  discouraging  to  find  that  his 
kisses  could  neither  kindle  response  nor 
arouse  anger. 

In  fine,  he  was  perplexed,  enchanted,  fired 
and  baffled,  and  as  he  walked  slowly  through 
the  scented  woods  he  was  tortured  by  a 
thousand  fears  and  a  thousand  fancies. 
Through  them  all  there  shone  the  un- 
questionable joy  of  having  seen  Candida 
again,  and  the  troublous  joy  of  having 
kissed  her.  He  felt,  now  that  he  was 
alone,  that  there  was  so  much  he  might 
have  said,  that  he  ought  to  have  said,  and 
that  he  did  not  say,  that  he  was  in  despair. 
Yet  he  had   been  taken  unawares,  he  told 
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himself  cheeringly,  and  must  forgive  himself 
one  folly  as  readily  as  Candida  had  forgiven 
another.  But  he  wished  it  were  to-morrow, 
with  all  the  eagerness  of  the  modest  lover 
who  is  always  going  to  say  and  do  to- 
morrow the  words  that  he  ought  to  have 
said,  and  the  deeds  that  he  ought  to  have 
done,  to-day. 

He  came  to  the  gate  where  he  had 
leaned  and  stared  at  the  squirrel  but  a 
short  hour  earlier,  unconscious  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  divinity.  In  a  few 
minutes  more  he  had  made  his  way  along 
the  gully,  and  was  on  the  highroad,  with 
his  face  turned  towards  Bullford.  The  clock 
in  the  town-hall  was  chiming  eleven  as  he 
paused  at  the  door  of  his  hostelry. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

A    NIGHT    PIECE. 

I  think 
Life  is,  at  times,  a  kind  of  painted  dream, 
And  we,  its  painters  and  artificers, 
Appear  to  breathe  enchanted  air,  and  dwell 
Co-equal  with  the  gods. 

The  Prince  of  Padua. 

Now,  for  a  whole  wonderful  week,  Swift 
found  life  in  Bullford  as  exquisite  as  the 
life  in  London  which  he  feared  he  had  lost 
for  ever.  Each  morning  found  him  afoot 
on  his  way  to  The  Towers  woods  ;  each 
morning  brought  him  a  delightful  hour 
with  Candida,  in  which  they  wandered 
together  through  the  cathedral  stillness  of 
VOL.  III.  36 
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the  pines,  and  talked  as  they  had  talked  so 
long  ago  in  the  days  that  were  nearly  a 
fortnight  dead.  The  interval  of  absence, 
Swift's  moment  of  mad  revolt — both  were, 
or  appeared  to  be,  forgotten  ;  the  world 
seemed  to  have  swung  back  to  the  dawn  of 
their  friendship.  The  elements  were  kind 
to  Swift,  and  made  his  spirits  all  of  comfort, 
for  the  fair  weather  persisted,  making  the 
country  a  dream  of  Arcady,  and  interposing 
no  barrier  between  him  and  his  daily 
meeting  with  Candida.  And  when  each 
enchanted  meeting  came  to  an  end.  Swift 
had  the  rest  of  the  day  in  which  to  dream 
of  it  and  of  her,  and  to  rejoice  in  his  rare 
good  fortune.  For  there  was  very  little 
for  him  to  do,  or  for  anyone  of  his  way  of 
thinking  to  do,  in  Bullford,  or  any  other 
part  of  the  Pine  Hill  Division.  If  to  him 
Bullford  appeared  to  be  a  kind  of  earthly 
paradise,   it  was   certainly  not    for   any  ex- 
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hilaration  which  the  progress  of  the  electoral 
campaign  ajBforded. 

Never  has  pohtical  England  been  offered 
a  less  entertaining  spectacle  than  the  by- 
election  at  Pine  Hill.  From  the  first  the 
result  was  so  dismally  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  nobody  on  either  side  showed  much 
heart  in  pushing  the  contest.  Budget 
himself,  who  was  well  aware  all  alono-  that 
he  had  not  the  slightest  chance  of  success, 
was  at  no  pains  to  exert  himself  unneces- 
sarily in  a  forlorn  hope.  His  indifference 
to  the  business  was  heightened  by  the  one 
incident  that  lent  any  gleam  of  excitement 
to  the  whole  affair,  the  fact  that  a  number 
of  local  roughs  and  rowdies  had  combined 
to  break  the  single  public  meeting  he 
attempted  to  hold  a  week  after  Swift's 
arrival.  It  was  not  much  of  a  scrimmao-e. 
There  was  some  hustling  towards  the 
platform.      Swift    had    engaged    in    a    fairly 
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scientific  set-to  with  one  of  the  ringleaders, 
when  the  gas  was  suddenly  put  out.      The 
darkness   proved    on    the    whole    propitious 
to   the   strangers,    who   were   much   in   the 
minority,  for  when  the  schoolroom  had  been 
relit,  it  was   discovered  that  the  candidate 
and  his  supporters  had  groped  their  way  into 
the  room  which  led  to  the  platform,  and  had 
disappeared    by    a    back    stair,    a    strategic 
retreat  which  Stephen  had  applauded,  and 
against  which  Swift  had  in  vain  protested, 
for    the    few   adherents   of   Budget    on   the 
platform  were  of   Budget's  mind,   and  pro- 
fessed  an    unwillingness    to   discredit    their 
cause  by  unseemly  brawling. 

Budget  was  a  big  man,  and  by  nature  a 
strong  man,  and  if  he  had  been  put  to  it, 
he  might  have  held  his  own  as  well  as 
another.  But  he  had  all  the  intense  dislike 
to  anything  uncomfortable,  unpleasant,  or 
painful,   which   sometimes   accompanies   the 
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possession  of  a  big  body  and  well-muscled 
limbs,  and  as  he  had  nothing  whatever  to 
gain  by  taking,  or  even  by  giving,  a  few 
hard  knocks  in  a  crowded  hall,  he  retired 
with  cheerfulness  and  celerity,  if  not  with 
dignity. 

While  Budget  was  marching  back  to  his 
hotel,  accompanied  by  his  committee  and  by 
Swift,  w^ho  preserved  a  surly  silence,  the 
hall  remained  in  the  hands  of  their  oppo- 
nents. It  was  then  discovered,  with  re- 
markable quickness,  that  the  victors  were 
not  entirely  composed  of  roughs.  Two  or 
three  of  the  leading  local  politicians  on  the 
other  side  asserted  themselves,  and  dominated 
the  conquered  platform.  A  local  doctor  w^as 
voted  into  the  least  damaged  chair,  and 
carefully  supported  by  friends,  while  a  series 
of  resolutions  were  proposed,  supporting  in 
enthusiastic  terms  the  candidature  of  Wind- 
over,  and  condemning  sternly  the  intrusion 
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of  interlopers  and  carpet-baggers  into  the 
ancient  and  honourable  town.  These  reso- 
lutions were  carried  with  exultation,  and  a 
copy  of  them  was  immediately  despatched 
to  The  Towers.  After  which  the  meeting 
broke  up,  and  straggled  homewards  singing 
snatches  of  patriotic  songs. 

If  the  failure  of  the  meeting  had  no 
direct  effect  upon  the  fortunes  of  the 
political  controversy,  it  had  certain  conse- 
quences for  Swift.  When  the  party  of 
fugitives  reached  the  inn  door,  Budgett 
invited  his  companions  to  come  in  and 
discuss  the  situation.  The  committee-men 
accepted  readily,  and  trooped  in  at  his 
heels,  and  up  the  wooden  staircase,  with 
scarcely  less  alacrity  than  they  had  show^n 
in  descending  the  stairw^ay  of  the  building 
they  had  just  quitted.  Swift  did  not 
accompany  them.  He  knew  very  well  that 
there  was  no  situation  to  discuss,  that  the 
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whole  business  was  as  unreal  as  a  scene 
from  a  comic  opera,  and  that  Stephen  was 
as  conscious  as  he  of  its  unreality.  He 
was  in  a  bad  humour,  too,  because  of  the 
abandoned  meeting,  and  the  ridicule  they 
had  so  readily  accepted.  Of  course  it  would 
have  been  absurd  for  Stephen  and  himself 
and  a  handful  of  tradesmen  to  accept  a  hand- 
to-hand  combat  in  a  small  room  with  a  set 
of  roughs,  who  outnumbered  them  by  twenty 
to  one.  But  it  irritated  him  that  they  had 
to  retreat,  that  they  had  attempted  to  hold 
the  meeting  at  all,  that  he  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  whole  grotesque,  disheartening 
business.  He  would  have  quitted  Bullford 
at  once,  and  left  Budget  to  his  own  devices 
and  his  own  society,  but  for  those  neigh- 
bouring woods,  and  the  nymph  that  moved 
among  them,  and  those  wonderful  morning 
meetings  that  were  half  a  rapture  and  half 
an  agony,  that  lasted  so  short  a  time,  and 
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that  he  could  well  have  wished  might  last 
for  ever.  He  did  not  attempt  to  deny  to 
himself  that  he  stayed  at  Bullford,  not  for 
the  sake  of  Budget's  candidature,  or  for 
the  sake  of  any  cause  that  Budget  might 
be  supposed  to  serve  or  champion,  but 
simply  and  solely  for  the  sake  of  Candida 
Knox. 

On  this  particular  evening  of  the  inter- 
rupted meeting  he  did  not  feel  the  least 
desire  for  any  further  share  of  the  com- 
panionship of  Budget  and  Budget's  sup- 
porters just  then.  It  was  too  early  to  go 
to  bed.  The  meeting,  which  had  been 
called  for  eight,  came  to  its  precipitate 
conclusion  within  half  an  hour.  He  did  not 
feel  inclined  for  climbing  to  his  bedroom, 
and  soliciting  the  approach  of  sleep  with 
the  aid  of  an  inn  candle  and  a  volume  of 
Lasalle. 

The  summer  air  was  warm  and  invitinor. 
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In  a  sky  that  had  not  yet  begun  to  darken 
a  few  stars  shone  with  an  exquisite  pallor, 
and  a  little  moon  was  creeping  its  way 
among  delicate  clouds  that  still  wore  the 
warm  stain  of  daylight.  It  was  not  an 
evening,  Swift  said  to  himself,  for  books  or 
men — it  was  an  evening  for  solitude  and  a 
sylvan  walk.  In  his  heart  he  thought  that 
it  was  an  ideal  evening  for  love,  and  his 
thoughts  turned  to  The  Towers  and  their 
treasure,  to  the  girl  whom  he  had  met  in 
the  warm  woods  that  morning,  whom  he 
was  to  meet  again  on  the  morrow. 

When  the  last  of  the  agitated  politicians 
had  disappeared  within  the  doors  of  the  inn, 
Swift  turned  upon  his  heel  and  began  to 
walk  slowly  along  the  main  street.  Natu- 
rally his  steps  followed  the  compass  of  his 
thoughts  in  the  direction  of  his  daily 
pilgrimage.  The  High  Street  had  a 
pleasing     air    in    the    conflict    of    shadows. 
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Many  of  its  houses  were  old,  with  gables 
that  had  witnessed  the  panorama  of  English 
history  for  the  last  three  centuries.  Many 
of  those  that  were  new  wore,  in  obedience 
to  the  fashion  for  the  imitation  of  early 
models,  a  semblance  of  antiquity  whose 
outline,  at  least,  composed  well  enough  with 
the  general  effect  to  please  Swift's  fancy  as 
he  strolled  slowly  along.  The  shops  were 
mostly  closed  or  closing.  There  were  lights 
in  some  upper  windows  shining  cheerfully. 
Very  few  blinds  were  lowered,  and  in  most 
cases  sashes  were  lifted  to  welcome  the  soft 
evening^  air. 

The  whole  scene  reminded  Swift,  half 
pleasantly,  half  pensively,  of  a  little  German 
town  that  he  had  traversed  on  some  such  a 
night,  years  earlier,  during  one  of  those 
tramps  about  Europe  which  he  had  enjoyed 
so  much.  He  remembered  now  what  he 
had  been  thinking  then  ;  how  he  had  felt  a 
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vague,  tantalizing  desire  to  cast  in  his  lot 
with  the  citizens  of  the  little  tranquil  town, 
to  settle  down  in  that  calm  backwater  of 
the  world's  current,  and  whistle  ambition, 
purpose,  principle,  to  the  ^yinds.  The 
memory  seemed  to  deepen  in  its  melancholy 
as  Swift  meditated  upon  it.  What  had  he 
done  for  his  ambition,  for  his  purposes,  for 
his  principles,  in  the  years  that  lay  between 
the  little  German  town  and  the  little 
English  town  ?  He  might  just  as  well  have 
stayed  in  the  one  and  studied  Goethe. 
Might  he  not  now  just  as  well  pitch  his 
tent  in  Bullford  and  study  Shakespeare,  and 
bid  the  great  world  roar  by  ?  What  to  him 
was  this  quintessence  of  dust  ?  He  had  not 
written  the  name  of  Swift  in  large  letters 
upon  the  book  of  fame  ;  he  had  formulated 
his  principles  in  a  volume  that  had  earned 
him  some  popularity  and  more  notoriety, 
and   now   he    did  not  seem  to   be   quite  so 
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confident  of  the  formula  as  he  once  was. 
What  was  he,  after  all,  but  only  one  poor 
scholar  and  student  the  more  in  a  world 
that  was  overcrowded  with  poor  scholars 
and  students  ? 

'  What's  the  good  of  it  all  ?  what's  the 
good  of  anything  ?'  he  asked  himself  with 
the  same  amazing  sense  of  originality  that, 
fortunately,  accompanies  all  such  questions. 

By  this  time  he  had  got  outside  the 
limits  of  the  town,  and  was  treading  the 
familiar  road  that  stretched  out  before  him 
like  a  great  white  ribbon  into  the  growing 
darkness.  With  the  new  conditions  of  his 
walk,  with  the  associations  already  inti- 
mately linked  with  the  highroad,  new 
thoughts  came  into  his  mind.  The  senti- 
mentalism  that  was  strong  in  his  composi- 
tion surged  up  hotly.  What  was  the  good 
of  it  all  ?  Candida,  of  course.  To  know 
Candida  was  to  be  happy,  to  love  her  to  be 
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lifted  from  the  mass  of  common  men.  To 
be  loved  by  Candida,  that  were  the  crown 
of  life.  But  if  Candida  did  not  love  him, 
would  never  love  him,  what  then  ?  What 
was  the  good  of  it  all,  what  was  the  good  of 
anything,  then  ?  He  struck  at  his  despon- 
dency, sought  to  summon  a  saner  mood, 
to  stimulate  himself  with  more  bracing 
thoughts.  To  love  Candida  was  enough  in 
itself;  a  man  need  not  wish  for  a  fairer 
fortune.  The  sound  of  his  feet  on  the  silent 
highway  brought  into  his  mind  Whitman's 
'  Song  of  the  Road,'  and  that,  again,  recalled 
to  him  the  brave  words  which  end  ^  0  me  ! 
O  life  !'  with  the  tonic  courage  of  their 
response  to  the  question  : 

'  What  good  amid  these,  0  me,  0  life — 
That  you  are  here,  that  life  exists,  and  identity, 
That  the  powerful  play  goes  on,  and  you  may  contribute 
a  verse  V 

With    a    sense   of   being    cheered,   which 
such     words     readily     gave     to     Swift,    he 
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increased  his  pace,  and  moved  on  and  on  in 
blither  spirits. 

He  had  had  no  definite  purpose  when  he 
set  out  upon  his  walk,  but  now,  as  he  grew 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  point  at  which  he 
habitually  turned  off  to  meet  Candida,  the 
fancy  came  to  him  to  see  how  the  sweet 
spot  looked  under  the  influence  of  night  and 
moonlight.  He  had  scarcely  decided  upon 
this,  when  he  came  to  the  turning. 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  looking  into 
the  obscure  cleft,  for  the  by-road  was 
much  darker  than  the  highroad,  by  reason 
of  its  smaller  size  and  the  thickness  of  the 
plantations  on  either  side.  He  hesitated, 
irresolute,  now  with  an  eye  on  the  moonlit 
road,  now  peering  into  the  growing  shadows 
of  the  lane.  He  was  pricked  by  a  whim  to 
see  by  night  the  grove  he  knew  so  well  and 
loved  so  well  by  day,  and  yet  there  was  a 
kind  of  fear  in  the  very  stillness  and  dark- 
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ness  of  the  way  which  he  must  now  pursue 
if  he  would  gain  his  end.  As  he  stood 
there  doubtfully,  he  felt  this  feeling  of  awe 
and  terror  increasing  so  swiftly  that  it 
startled  him  into  an  effort  to  lauo-h  at  his 
own  unreasonableness. 

*  Perhaps  some  ancestor  of  mine  in  the 
Cave  Age,'  he  said  to  himself  with  a  com- 
manded smile,  ^  so  peered  and  peeped  along 
the  edofe  of  some  viro-in  forest,  and  so  feared 
the  darkness  and  the  quiet.  But  my  savage 
sire  had  good  reason  to  fear  fierce  beasts 
and  human  beings  as  savage  as  himself, 
while  there  is  nothing  to  perturb  me  in  a 
stroll  along  a  dimly-lighted  lane  between 
the  estates  of  two  country  gentlemen.' 

Having"  thus  aro-ued  with  his  childish 
emotion.  Swift  deliberately  quitted  the  road 
and  made  his  way  along  the  lane.  At  first 
the  way  was  easy  enough,  for  though  the 
trees   were   tall   on  both   hands,    thev  were 
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mostly  pine-trees,  and  allowed  enough  of 
the  growing  moonlight  to  penetrate  for 
Swift  to  pick  his  course  by.  But  when  he 
came  after  awhile  to  the  point  where  he 
usually  turned  off  again  to  meet  Candida, 
the  darkness  seemed  to  increase  so  much 
with  the  closer  growth  of  trees  that  he 
began  to  doubt  if  he  should  ever  succeed  in 
finding  his  way  to  the  trysting-place.  It 
would  not  do,  he  reflected,  to  lose  his  way 
in  Sir  Charles  Amber's  woods  at  that  hour 
of  the  evening,  and  perhaps  to  come  across 
some  gamekeeper  to  whom  it  might  be 
difficult  to  explain  the  reason  of  his  un- 
permitted presence.  So  he  decided  that  he 
would  pursue  the  enterprise  no  further ; 
he  even  admitted  that  there  would  be 
something  melancholy  at  finding  himself 
again  in  that  glade  without  the  companion- 
ship of  the  girl  who  made  it  a  plot  of 
paradise  for  him. 
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He  was  not  tired  of  walking,  however, 
and  he  felt  disinclined  either  to  return  at 
once  or  to  return  by  the  way  he  came.  He 
argued  to  himself  that  if  he  persisted  in 
pursuing  the  course  of  the  lane  he  was  in, 
it  must  lead  in  time  to  some  other  road, 
which  would  no  doubt  conduct  him  by  a 
different  route  across  country  back  to 
Bullford.  At  least,  he  determined  that  he 
would  try  his  luck,  as,  if  his  expectations 
were  not  realized,  he  could  always  retrace 
his  steps  and  go  homeward  even  as  he  had 
come. 

His  expectations  were  realized — at  least, 
in  a  measure — though  not  quite  as  he  an- 
ticipated. After  he  had  walked  for  about 
half  a  mile,  still  in  a  kind  of  tunnel  of 
banks  and  woods,  he  noticed  that  the 
plantation  on  his  left  began  to  grow 
thinner,  the  trees  fewer  and  farther  apart, 
until  it  broke  up  into  a  straggling  succes- 

VOL.  HI.  37 
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sion  of  isolated  clumps,  which  in  their  turn 
came  to  an  end,  and  Swift  found  himself 
standing  on  the  edge  of  an  immense  extent 
of  common,  over  which  the  night  wind  was 
blowing  with  refreshing  coolness.  The 
woods  at  his  right-hand  side  still  seemed 
to  extend  indefinitely  away  into  the  dark- 
ness, but  to  his  left  and  in  front  the  land 
lay  open  as  a  sea,  and  far  away  in  the 
distance  little  points  of  light  arose  that 
looked  like  the  lights  seen  along  a  coast- 
line from  a  vessel  nearing  a  haven. 

These  lights  were  starred  irregularly  for 
the  most  part,  at  considerable  distances,  and 
Swift  took  them  to  come  from  the  windows 
of  neighbouring  farms.  Others,  that  seemed 
to  be  clustered  together  very  faint  and  far 
off,  he  guessed  to  belong  to  the  outskirts  of 
Bullford,  which  must  lie  in  that  direction, 
and  towards  them  he  resolved  to  steer  his 
course.     But  the  softness   of  the  common 
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grass,  the  agreeable  elation  caused  by  the 
brisk  air  after  the  heavy  aromatic  atmo- 
sphere of  the  pinewoods,  lured  him  to  steer 
very  erratically,  and  to  go  farther  and 
farther  afield,  although  he  always  turned 
his  sraze  from  time  to  time  in  the  rig'ht 
direction. 

Something  in  the  loneliness,  the  wide 
isolation  of  the  place,  the  freshness  of  the 
breeze  and  the  elasticity  of  the  turf,  acted 
upon  Swift's  spirits  with  a  kind  of  rustic 
intoxication.  With  an  unwonted  nimble- 
ness  he  accentuated  his  course,  every  now 
and  then  leaping  like  a  child  or  breaking 
into  a  brisk  run,  laughing,  humming  snatches 
of  old  songs,  stopping  every  now  and  then 
to  look  up  into  the  moonlit  sky,  and 
thoroughly  enjoying  himself  He  was 
beginning  to  appreciate  the  mood  which 
makes  men  anxious  to  express  the  pleasures 
of  the  rural  life   in  verse,  and  to  exult  in 
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the  solitary  worship  of  Nature,  and  he  was 
even  conscious  of  some  vague  regrets  that 
it  had  not  pleased  the  gods  to  make  him 
poetical  and  a  disciple  of  the  Lake  School, 
when  his  meditations  were  suddenly  inter- 
rupted and  distracted. 

The  middle  of  the  common  was  broken 
by  a  curious  formation  which  Swift  was  not 
geologist    enough    to     explain    if    it    were 
natural,   nor   agriculturist   enough    to   com- 
prehend   if    it    were    artificial.       A    long 
elevated   mound   or  ridge  of  earth  seemed 
to    extend    across    the    whole    face    of  the 
common,  and  to  form  one  side  of  a   kind 
of  gully  which  lay  across  the  common  like 
the  cut  of  a  knife.      On  the  other  side  of 
the  gully,  which  was  perhaps  three  or  four 
feet  wide,  rose  a  parallel  but  slightly  lower 
ridge  which  sloped  off  easily  to  the  general 
level  of  the  ground. 

So  much  Swift  had  been  able  to  make 
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out  by  the  moonlight,  and  impelled  by 
his  vagabond  humour,  he  climbed  to  the 
summit  of  the  nearer  ridge,  which  rose  a 
couple  of  feet  from  the  plain,  and  pursued 
his  way  along  its  edge,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  his  progress  now  was  rather  away 
from  than  in  the  direction  of  Bull  ford.  It 
was  not  altogether  a  very  easy  progress, 
and  if  there  had  been  no  moon  it  would 
have  been  well-nigh  impossible.  For  the 
top  of  the  ridge  was  grown  here  and  there 
with  single  trees,  round  which  it  was  neces- 
sary and  difficult  to  creep.  In  places, 
moreover,  the  earth  had  crumbled  away, 
so  that  the  edge  of  the  ridge  w^as  excessively 
narrow,  and  sloped  sharply  down  into  the 
ditch  or  gully,  and  once  or  twice  Swift 
slipped  and  came  near  to  falling.  But  the 
very  difficulties  of  the  promenade  amused 
him  just  then,  in  his  amusable  mood,  and  he 
pushed  on,  laughing  merrily  at  his  occasional 
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mischances,  and  wondering  how  long  this 
strange  gap  in  the  common  would  last. 

Half  resolved  to  go  on  and  find  out,  he 
kept  on  the  ridge.  He  was  just  emerging 
from  the  branches  of  a  tree,  and  entertain- 
ing at  the  same  time  those  vague  aspirations 
after  the  poetry  of  the  Lake  School,  when 
his  meditations  and  his  progress  were  alike 
interrupted. 

Out  of  the  darkness  a  man  rose  up 
straight  in  front  of  him.  The  unexpected- 
ness of  the  apparition  startled  Swift  ;  he 
stepped  back,  his  foot  slipped  on  the  narrow 
way,  the  soft  earth  crumbled  under  his 
heels,  and  in  a  moment  he  had  stumbled 
backwards  and  fallen  flatlings  into  the 
ditch. 

The  fall  was  but  a  little  one,  and  Swift, 
though  surprised,  was  not  in  the  least  hurt. 
He  had  regained  his  feet  in  an  instant, 
and,   apprehensive  of  some  attack,  grasped 
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firmly  the  stout  stick  he  always  carried,  put 
himself  almost  unconsciously  into  an  attitude 
of  defence,  and  looked  about  him. 

What  he  saw  was  sufficiently  remarkable. 

«/ 

The  man  who  had  been  the  cause  of  his 
precipitate  descent  still  stood  upon  the  top 
of  the  ridge,  his  figure,  black  against  the 
sky,  looming  larger  than  reality.  But  he 
remained  for  the  moment  motionless,  without 
makinof  any  show  of  attack,  and  it  was  not 
his  figure  that  most  surprised  Swift's  watch- 
ful glances.  Something  that  surprised  him, 
that  interested  him  more,  lay  directly  before 
him.  In  the  very  middle  of  the  ditch  or 
gully,  at  a  point  where  it  was  evidently  both 
wider  and  deeper  than  the  rest,  somebody 
had  erected  a  kind  of  little  hut,  w^hich  ap- 
peared, as  well  as  Swift  could  make  out,  to 
be  constructed  of  tarpaulin  stretched  over 
wooden  uprights.  At  the  point  where  it  stood, 
there  were  bushes  at  both  sides  of  the  ditch, 
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which  grew  somewhat  over  it  and  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  sheltered  the  roof  of  this 
strange  edifice,  so  that  anyone  walking  on  the 
level  of  the  common,  or  even  along  the  ridge 
in  the  darkness,  might  very  well  pass  without 
observing  it.  Even  in  the  gully  Swift  might 
have  scarcely  taken  it  for  what  it  was — 
might  have  supposed  it  to  be  portion  and 
parcel  of  the  bushes  that  sheltered  it,  were 
it  not  that  the  noise  of  his  fall  seemed  to 
have  aroused  an  occupant  of  the  hut,  who 
drew  back  a  fold  of  the  overhanging  cloth 
and  so  permitted  a  gleam  of  red  light  to 
emerge  into  the  darkness,  light  that  came 
from  a  brazier  of  glowing  embers.  It  was 
a  little  amazing  to  come  upon  such  a  habita- 
tion in  such  a  place,  but  Swift  found  himself 
admitting  that  it  might  really  be  very  warm 
and  snug  and  endurable  almost  before  he 
had  realized  the  oddness  of  the  situation. 
To  regain  his  feet  and  prepare  for  defence. 
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to  see  and  feel  all  this,  took  but  a  second. 
Then  the  man  on  the  ridge  spoke,  and  there 
was  nothinof  menacinof  in  his  voice  or  words. 

^  Did  I  startle  you,  guv'nor  V  the  voice 
asked,  not  uncivilly,  but  with  a  faint  sugges- 
tion in  its  tone  of  mirth  at  Swift's  mishap. 
Swift  felt  slightly  nettled,  but  he  recognised 
that  under  the  conditions  it  might  be  as  well 
to  take  the  matter  in  good  part.  He  also 
recoofnised  that  it  mio^ht  be  as  well  for  him 
to  get  out  of  the  ditch  and  on  to  the  level 
ground,  where  it  would  be  less  easy  for  any- 
one to  take  him  unawares  if  any  mischief 
were  intended.  So  he  scrambled  quickly 
up  the  bank  on  to  the  common,  at  the  other 
side  from  that  which  was  occupied  by  his 
interlocutor,  and  glanced  quickly  around,  to 
see  that  there  was  now  no  one  near  him  on 
the  wide  space.  Then  he  answered  the 
question  of  the  apparition. 

^  Yes,'  he  said,   ^  you  certainly  did  startle 
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me.  I  thought  that  I  was  quite  alone  upon 
the  common.' 

The  man  on  the  ridge  chuckled  slightly. 
At  the  sound  of  Swift's  voice  the  occupant 
of  the  little  shelter  let  the  lifted  flap  of  cloth 
fall  forward  ao^ain  so  that  nothino^  more  than 
a  narrow  chink  of  light  came  through.  The 
man  on  the  ridge  spoke. 

'  No  oflence,  I  hope,  guv'nor,'  he  said. 
'  Maybe  you  might  have  startled  us,  for  we 
thought  we  was  alone  upon  the  common  too, 
only  that  you  made  plenty  of  noise  as  you 
come  along.' 

At  this  point  the  dweller  in  the  hut 
enlarged  the  aperture  a  little,  and  spoke 
some  words  to  the  man  on  the  ridge;  but 
they  were  quite  unintelligible  to  Swift,  as 
they  were  spoken  in  a  language  which  was 
unfamiliar  to  him.  The  man  on  the  ridsfe 
made  answer  in  the  same  language,  to  which 
Swift's  curiosity  forced  him  to  listen  without 
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result,  for  he  could  make  nothing  of  it.     Tlien 
the  man  on  the  ridge  spoke  to  Swift  again  : 

^  Where  might  you  be  a-going  to, 
guv'nor  V 

The  question  annoyed  Swift,  and  he 
answered  sharply  : 

*  What  business  is  that  of  yours  C 

And  as  he  spoke  he  stepped  back  a  pace 
or  two,  gripping  his  stick  tightly,  and  looking 
around  to  see  that  the  coast  was  clear,  so 
that  he  might  be  ready  to  run  for  it  if 
necessary,  in  case  of  an  attack  wdiich  he 
would  be  unable  to  meet  single-handed. 
But  no  attack  came.  The  man  in  the  hut 
spoke  again,  still  in  the  same  mysterious 
speech,  and  though  the  speech  was  a  riddle 
to  Swift,  he  was  puzzled  by  a  queer,  dream- 
like consciousness  that  the  voice  w^hich 
uttered  it  seemed  somehow  or  other  familiar 
to  him.  The  man  on  the  ridge  renew^ed  the 
conversation. 
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'  No  offence  again,  guv'nor/  he  said.  '  I 
thought  you  might  have  lost  your  way, 
that's  all,  for  this  common's  a  lonely  kind  of 
]jlace  by  night  to  them  as  don't  know  its 
ways  and  its  windings.' 

^  Thank  you,'  Swift  answered.  *  I  am 
going  to  Bullford.' 

The  man  on  the  ridge  shook  his  head. 

*  You've  come  a  sight  out  of  your  way. 
Bullford  lies  yonder.' 

He  moved  a  little,  and  pointed  in  a 
direction  behind  him,  in  the  direction  in 
which  Swift  had  assumed  already  that 
Bullford  lay.  But  there  was  no  necessity 
to  explain  all  this  to  his  strange  acquaint- 
ance. So  he  simply  thanked  him  for  his 
information,  and  crossed  the  gully  to  the 
side  on  which  the  man  was  standing,  though 
still  preserving  a  distance,  and  keeping  his 
senses  on  the  alert.  The  man  in  the  hut 
had   drawn   the    hangings    closely    together 
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again,  so  that  only  the  merest  thread  of 
light  came  through  a  chink.  The  man  on 
the  ridge  remained  motionless,  with  his  hand 
still  signalling  to  Swift  the  direction  he 
should  take. 

Swift  wished  him  good-night  as  he  moved 
on  again,  and  the  man  on  the  ridge  gave 
him  back  his  salutation  civilly  enough. 
Swift  looked  back  two  or  three  times  as  he 
went  on  his  way,  and  each  time  he  saw  that 
the  man  was  still  standing  upon  the  ridge, 
and  was  apparently  looking  after  him. 
Swift  kept  his  senses  on  the  strain  for  the 
rest  of  his  walk,  but  he  soon  reached  the 
edofe  of  the  common,  without  further  ad- 
venture  or  interruption.  He  struck  into  a 
road  which  in  a  little  while  led  him  to  the 
main  road,  and  so  he  made  his  way  easily 
into  BuUford. 


CHAPTEK  XXIX. 


IN    THE     GREENWOOD. 


How  horridly  relentless  man 
Profanes  the  shrine  of  sylvan  Pan, 
And  turns  the  shepherd's  dancing  green 
Into  some  bloody  battle  scene  ! 

A  Pastmal  in  Pink. 

When  Swift  set  out  for  his  tryst  next 
morning,  the  highway  was  soft  and  shining, 
and  starred  with  pools  of  water.  It  had 
rained  during  the  night,  and  rained  hard, 
and  the  ringing  roads  of  yesterday  now 
rivalled  quagmires  in  their  glutinous 
tenacity.  Swift  thought  to  himself  that 
the  man  of  the  queer  encampment  must 
have  passed  a  bad  night  of  it,  and  for  a 
moment  he  was  temp.ted  to  try  and  find  his 
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way  back  to  the  place,  and  see  if  the  frail 
tent  had  been  washed  away.  But  he  dis- 
missed the  thought.  Although  he  had 
plenty  of  time  to  get  to  his  goal,  he  knew 
that  Candida  was  often  there  before  the 
appointed  hour,  and  the  thought  of  losing  a 
possible  moment  in  her  company  was  not  to 
be  endured.  If  his  curiosity  as  to  the  hut 
in  the  hollow  persevered,  he  could  easily 
seek  out  the  spot  later  on  in  the  day.  For 
Swift  had  decided  with  himself  overnight 
that  he  would  have  little  if  anything  more 
to  do  with  Budget's  grotesque  candidature. 

If  the  ground  was  wet  below,  the  sky  was 
blue  above,  and  Swift  rejoiced  in  its  bright- 
ness. For  he  knew  very  well  that  no  dread 
of  the  damp  earth  would  keep  Candida 
indoors.  She  had  assured  him  that  she 
always  tramped  abroad,  wet  or  fine,  and 
that  unless  it  rained  in  torrents  she  would 
not  stay  away  from  the  daily  tryst.      Swift 
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was  gaitered  and  shod  to  defy  the  mud,  and 
he  tramped  along  bhthely,  swinging  his 
blackthorn,  and  exulting  in  the  clean  taste 
of  the  morning  air,  that  seemed  sweeter  and 
purer  after  its  bath.  There  are  some 
mornings  when  the  whole  world  wears  a 
jubilant  air,  when  every  common  sight  and 
sound  carries  an  unexpected  charm  and 
yields  an  unexpected  quality  of  pleasure. 

Swift  delighted  in  everything  that  morn- 
ing :  in  the  shining  rain-pools  on  the  road,  in 
the  carts  that  met  and  passed  him,  cutting 
great  ruts  with  their  wheels  in  the  pulpy 
earth,  in  the  labourers  in  the  fields,  in  the 
sheep  on  grassy  slopes,  in  the  drops  that 
hung  from  the  branches  like  tears,  that 
glittered  on  the  leaves  like  jewels. 

'  This  is  the  kind  of  day,'  he  said  to 
himself,  ^  when,  if  a  personable  man  asked  a 
maid  to  marry  him,  it  might  go  hard  with 
her  to  say  nay.'     And  then  he   wondered 
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what  Candida  would  say  if  he  made  the 
experiment,  and  a  kind  of  wild  resolve  to 
try  came  into  his  mind,  and  stirred  his 
pulses,  and  made  his  feet  step  faster  with 
the  exquisite  exhilaration  that  the  mere 
idea  brought  with  it.  Swift  moved  so 
briskly,  with  that  sweet  fancy  spurring  him, 
that  he  reached  the  point  where  he  had  to 
turn  off  before  he  was  conscious  that  he 
really  was  so  near  to  it. 

As  he  turned  from  the  road  he  noted 
more  markedly  in  the  lane  the  effects  of 
last  night's  rain.  A  little  stream  trickled 
in  the  ditch  at  either  side,  and  the  fallen 
leaves  formed  a  muffled  carpet  for  his  tread. 
It  was  even  more  noiseless  when  he  turned 
aside  into  the  woods,  where  the  drenched 
layers  of  the  pine-needles  yielded  thickly  to 
his  feet,  without  the  familiar  crackling  sound 
that  he  knew  and  liked  so  well.  He  was 
just   thinking   that,   in   consequence    of   the 
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change,  he  should  not  hear  Candida  coming 
before  he  saw  her,  when  he  suddenly  came 
to  a  stop  with  a  start.  From  the  gentle 
incline  he  was  ascending  he  could  see 
through  the  trees  the  clearing  where  he  and 
Candida  met,  and  there  was  someone  already 
waiting  in  that  clearing,  and  the  someone 
was  not  Candida.  The  someone  was  a  man 
who  was  walking  slowly  up  and  down.  He 
was  smoking,  and  the  smoke  from  his  cigar 
rose  mistily  in  the  moist  air,  and  its  aroma 
seemed  to  reach  faintly  to  where  Swift 
was. 

With  an  exclamation  which  was  very  like 
an  oath  Sw^ift  drew  back,  and  dropped  down 
into  the  gully  from  which  he  had  just 
emerged.  He  had  not  been  seen,  he  felt 
sure,  and  from  where  he  was  now  he  could 
not  be  seen  by  the  unexpected  stranger. 
What  did  the  stranger's  presence  mean  ? 
Swift  asked  himself  angrily.      He  looked  at 
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his  watch,  and  saw  that  he  was  quite  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  his  usual  time. 
Would  the  stranger  stay,  or  would  the 
stranofer  o^o  before  Candida  came  ?  Was  he 
waiting  there  for  Candida,  and  if  so,  why 
and  by  what  right  ?  These  questions 
jostled  hotlv  throuo-h  Swift's  mind  as  he 
crouched  in  the  gully  and  wondered  what 
he  had  better  do. 

He  could  see  the  stranger  from  where 
he  lay ;  at  least,  he  could  catch  frequent 
glimpses  of  his  body  as  he  moved  slowly  uj) 
and  down  amid  the  trees.  The  distance 
between  the  watcher  and  the  watched  was 
too  oreat  to  allow  Swift  to  distinsfuish  the 
features  of  the  invader  ;  indeed,  had  he 
been  nearer,  he  might  have  failed  to  do  so, 
for  Swift  could  see  that  he  had  turned  the 
high  collar  of  his  coat  up  about  his  ears,  no 
doubt  as  a  protection  against  the  damp  air, 
but  with  the  result  of  mufflino^  his  face  verv 
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effectually.  He  was  a  man  of  large  bulk, 
and  he  seemed  to  loom  larger  through  the 
misty  woodland  air,  as  he  paced  up  and 
down  upon  what  seemed  to  be  a  chosen 
track,  with  the  mechanical  regularity  of  a 
soldier  on  sentry-go. 

An  indefinable  sense  of  familiarity  with 
the  figure  came  over  Swift,  penetrating  his 
mind  as  the  damp  air  seemed  to  penetrate 
his  body.  There  must  be  something  in  the 
forest  air,  he  thought,  that  suggests  odd 
fancies  and  conjures  up  odd  phantoms  to 
the  civic  mind.  After  all,  it  was  not  the 
phantasms  that  he  minded  so  much  as  the 
bodily  presences,  as  the  bodily  presence  of 
the  unknown  individual  who  was  walkinsr 
his  measured  walk  yonder,  and  was  tainting 
with  the  smoke  of  his  tobacco  the  aromatic 
air  of  groves  sacred  to  Candida. 

The  unwelcome  sentinel  moved  back- 
wards   and    forwards    upon     his    appointed 
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course  several  times,  and  the  seconds  spun 
along  and  grew  into  minutes,  and  the 
minutes  crept  their  course  persistently,  and 
Swift's  agony  of  impatience  and  perplexity 
grew  and  grew.  What  should  he  do  if  this 
accursed  interloper  did  not  go  away,  if 
Candida  came  while  he  w^as  still  keeping 
his  hateful  vigil  ?  How  could  Swift,  under 
the  conditions,  venture  to  come  forth  and 
greet  her  ?  Yet  how,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  he  bear  to  see  her  and  not  to  speak 
to  her  ?  Perhaps  when  she  came  she  might 
send  the  stranger  away.  Perhaps  she  might 
take  him  away,  and  then  return  alone. 
Perhaps  she  might  not  come  at  all.  Perhaps 
it  miofht  turn  out  that  the  invader  came  to 
that  ground  with  no  thought  of  Candida  in 
his  mind.  Swift  balanced  all  these  possi- 
bilities anxiously  in  his  mind,  as  a  juggler 
balances  eggs,  and  all  the  while  he  crouched 
uncomfortably     in     the     damp     gully,     and 
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glared    with    great    hostility   at    the    perti- 
nacious sentinel. 

'  If  looks  and  thoughts  could  send  you 
flying  from  that  place,  my  friend/  Swift 
OTOwled  to  himself,  '  vou  would  soon  be  out 
of  sight.' 

He  had  scarcely  shaped  the  words  in  his 
mind,  if  not  with  his  lips,  w^hen  the  wish 
they  formulated  seemed  to  be  realized.  At 
one  moment  the  stranger  was  clearly  visible 
standing  out  against  the  lighter  air  of  a 
space  between  two  trees.  The  next  second, 
to  Swift's  absolute  astonishment,  he  fell 
straight  forward,  as  a  tree  might  fall  before 
a  great  wind  or  a  great  axe,  and  lay 
stretched  at  full  length  on  his  face  on  the 
carpet  of  sodden  leaves.  The  thing  happened 
so  suddenly  and  so  quickly  that  Swift  still 
lay  motionless  in  his  retreat,  staring  stupidly 
at  the  fallen  man,  and  wondering  vaguely  if 
in   some  miraculous  way  his  wish  had  been 
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grimly  granted  to  him,  or  if  a  sudden  stroke 
of  apoplexy  had  laid  the  stranger  low.  He 
could  hear  his  heart  beating  loudly,  he 
seemed  to  feel  the  blows  of  it  against  his 
ribs  like  the  blows  of  a  fist,  and  dull  noises 
seemed  to  drum  in  his  ears.  A  feeling  of 
inexplicable  terror  sought  to  pin  him  to  his 
place  helpless  and  horrified.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  he  tried  to  move  and  could 
not. 

In  another  instant,  however,  his  fear  and 
his  doubt  were  dispelled,  and  he  became  a 
free  man  again.  Out  of  the  shadow  of  the 
trees,  out  of  the  very  ground,  as  it  seemed, 
a  figure  rose  at  a  point  some  few  ^^ards 
away  from  where  the  body  lay,  and  by  so 
much  the  farther  away  from  where  Swift 
lay  watching.  Just  for  one  second  the 
figure  paused,  and  then  proceeded  to  run, 
still  crouchino\  and  with  somethinof  of  a 
bestial  quickness,  across  that  space  between 
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it  and  the  fallen  man.  In  that  same  second 
Swift  realized  that  he  was  the  witness  of 
an  ambush  and  an  attack,  and  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  do  what  he  could  in  the  way  of 
rescue  as  soon  as  possible. 

Almost  before  this  realization  had  asserted 
itself  to  his  mind,  he  had  leaped  to  his  feet, 
and  was  running  at  his  full  speed  towards 
the  scene  of  the  mystery.  As  he  ran,  he 
gave  a  wild  shout  that  might  mean  anything 
from  a  call  of  defiance  to  a  cry  for  help. 
The  crouching  figure  saw  him  and  heard 
him,  and  stopped  for  a  second  in  his  course, 
as  an  animal  might  that  was  startled  in  its 
purpose  ;  then  it  proceeded  to  run  on  again, 
as  an  animal  might  that  is  startled  but  not 
to  be  stayed — ran  on  in  the  same  crouching 
fashion,  only  faster  than  before.  But  the 
momentary  pause  had  given  Swift  his 
chance,  and  he  got  to  where  the  body  lay 
before  the  other  could,  and  stood  in  front  of 
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it  with  his  big  blackthorn  held  well  in  guard 
before  him. 

It  is  2^ossible  to  see  a  great  deal  in  a 
very  little  time,  and  even  as  Swift  took  up 
his  position  of  defence,  he  saw  all  that  was 
to  be  seen  in  that  place  beneath  the  trees. 
The  fallen  man  lay  on  his  face,  quite  rigid, 
with  his  hands,  that  were  still  by  his  sides, 
clutching,  in  their  tan-coloured  gloves,  at 
the  dead  leaves  and  the  tan-coloured  earth. 
The  ciofar  that  had  fallen  from  his  mouth 
lay  quite  close  to  his  head,  still  alight,  and 
sent  up  fine  spirals  of  blue  smoke.  The 
man's  hat  had  rolled  off,  and  his  short-cut, 
grizzled  hair  was  red  with  blood.  So  much 
Swift  saw  at  a  glance  as  he  stood  on  guard  ; 
it  was  startling  enough  and  strange  enough, 
but  it  was  not  so  startling  and  not  so 
strange  as  the  sight  he  saw  next.  For  the 
crouching  creature  stopped  again,  then  drew 
itself  up   to   its   full   height   and   advanced 
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towards  Swift.  And  Swift  saw  with  amaze- 
ment that  he  was  face  to  face  with  the 
man  of  the  house  of  snakes,  with  the  juggler 
of  the  Imperial  Theatre,  with  Mr.  Drass. 
The  man's  outward  appearance  was  changed. 
He  was  dressed  as  a  gipsy  might  be  dressed, 
or  a  wanderinof-  tinker.  He  had  a  knife  in 
his  hand,  a  long,  keen,  evil-looking  knife  of 
an  outlandish  fashion,  and  he  made  no 
attempt  to  conceal  it  as  he  looked  at  Swift. 
Swift  knew  at  once  that  the  man  recognised 
him  ;  but  the  man  said  nothing,  but  moved 
slowly  forward,  still  grasping  his  knife  and 
gazing  steadfastly  at  Swift. 

^  Keep  off !'  Swift  shouted  at  him  as 
loudly  as  he  could,  and  he  brandished  his 
blackthorn.  He  could  not  shout  very  loud, 
for  the  runnino-  and  the  excitement  had 
breathed  him,  and  he  felt  that  he  must 
husband  his  wind  for  an  inevitable  struo-ale. 
He    remembered    afterwards    that   he    kept 
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saying  to  himself  that  an  Englishman  with 
a  stout  stick  ouo-ht  to  be  a  match  for  a 
foreigner  with  a  knife  any  day  of  the  week. 

The  man  came  to  a  halt  with  his  black 
eyes  fixed  steadfastly,  but  not  menacingly, 
upon  Swift. 

'  Go  away,'  he  said  quietly,  in  a  low, 
untroubled  voice.  And  he  made  a  slight 
gesture  with  his  left  hand,  with  the  hand 
that  did  not  hold  the  knife,  as  if  he  were 
dismissing  some  friend  after  an  agreeable 
interview. 

'You  scoundrel!'  Swift  gasped,  astonished 
and  angry  at  the  man's  composure,  '  keep 
back,  or  I'll  knock  your  brains  out  !' 

And  he  described  the  moulinet  with  his 
stick,  by  no  means  unskilfully,  considering 
the  excitement  that  dominated  him.  He 
knew^  that  if  the  man  came  within  range  of 
his  arm  he  could  disable  him,  if  not  kill  him, 
before    he    could   j^ossibly  get    in  with    his 
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knife.  His  mind  was  agitated  between  the 
hope  that  his  adversary  had  not  a  fire-arm 
and  the  wish  that  he  had  one  himself. 

The  man  remained  tranquilly  where  he 
was,  his  dark  face  unchanged,  his  eyes  still 
riveted  upon  Swift's  face.  Their  gaze 
seemed  almost  to  hurt  him  with  its  in- 
tensity. 

'  Go  away,'  he  said  again,  with  the  same 
monotonous,  even  voice  of  command — '  go 
away  !  I  have  no  quarrel  with  you.  You 
are  my  guest-friend.  Go  away ;  leave  me 
in  peace  with  my  enemy.' 

The  man's  composure  exasperated  Swift 
like  the  stroke  of  a  whip.  There  was 
something  at  once  terrible  and  ludicrous  in 
his  assumption  that  the  affair  was  no  busi- 
ness whatever  of  Swift's,  and  that  it  was 
Swift's  duty  to  go  away  and  leave  tlie 
assassin  to  complete  his  purpose  at  his  own 
leisure  and  in  his  own  way. 
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His  anger  and  his  irritation  at  the  man's 
attitude  broke  out  in  sturdy  expletives. 

'You  damned  fool  !'  he  cried  out  at  him, 
'  do  you  think  that  I  am  going  to  walk 
away  and  leave  you  to  finish  your  cowardly 
job  as  you  please  ?  Keep  off,  or  I'll  kill 
your 

The  man  never  moved  ;  he  stood  as 
naturally,  and  almost  as  stilly,  as  if  he 
were  one  of  the  trees  that  rooted  in  the 
damp  soil.  But  he  kept  his  eyes  all  the 
time  fixed  upon  Swift's  face,  and  as  he 
looked,  Swift  could  feel  their  influence  upon 
him  as  he  had  felt  it  on  the  night  when 
he  had  first  met  this  man.  Across  the 
distance  that  divided  them  the  power  of 
those  fixed  changeless  eyes  seemed  to  be 
asserting  itself  against  him,  to  be  tryino- 
stubbornly,  persistently,  to  dominate  his 
will.  Swift  struggled  against  the  feelino- 
that  threatened  to  creep  over  him — a   feel- 
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ing  of  intolerable  drowsiness,  that  strove  to 
muffle  and  choke  his  senses.  The  whole 
thing  w^as  now  like  the  fantastic  picture  of  a 
dream — the  w^et  woods  and  the  wet  earth, 
and  that  marred  silent  body  lying  there, 
which  but  a  few  moments  before  had  carried 
itself  so  proudly,  and  that  horrible  still 
creature  opposite  to  him  who  w^as  staring  at 
him  so  persistently,  and  before  whose  stare 
Swift  seemed  to  feel  the  pulses  of  his  body 
freeze.  He  knew  that  he  was  still  standing  in 
front  of  the  victim  ;  knew  that  he  still  held 
his  weapon  ready  ;  knew  also  that  he  ought 
to  cry  for  help  with  all  the  strength  of  his 
lungs,  but  that  under  the  stealing  influence 
of  his  enemy's  eyes  he  could  not  command 
himself  to  utter  a  cry.  This  hideous  feel- 
ing lasted  for  perhaps  a  second  ;  it  seemed 
to  endure  for  hours,  with  the  man's  voice 
speaking  through  it  all  softly. 

What   the   man    said  was   this,  or  some- 
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thinof  like  it,  as  well  as  Swift  could  under- 
stand  him  in  the  growing  unwholesome 
numbness  of  his  mind  and  body. 

^  My  friend,'  the  man  began,  and  his  voice 
was  soft  and  gentle  and  calm  as  the  voice 
mio"ht  be  of  a  friend  to  a  friend.      '  You  are 

o 

unwise  to  thrust  yourself  into  a  quarrel  that 
is  none  of  your  making.  Between  me  and 
yonder  thing  there  is  a  long  score  to  be 
settled  ;'  and  as  he  spoke  he  pointed  with 
his  unarmed  hand  at  the  prostrate  form, 
and  his  even  voice  shifted  from  its  smooth 
indifference  to  the  roughness  of  hate.  The 
change  of  voice  was,  however,  if  percep- 
tible, momentary,  and  the  man  went  on 
again  in  his  former  tranquil  tones  : 

^  Between  that  man  and  me  there  is  a 
blood  feud.  I  have  a  right  to  his  life.  He 
killed  my  kith  and  kin ;  1  kill  him.  It 
is  fair — it  is  just  ;  it  is  the  will  of  Heaven. 
I  have  waited  and  watched  and  worked  for 
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this  hour,  and  now  when  my  enemy  is  at 
my  mercy  you  must  needs  come  between  us. 
Stand  aside,  and  go  your  ways  in  peace ;  for 
I  warn  you  that,  if  you  force  me  to  it,  I 
will  push  you  from  my  path,  not  indeed 
without  regret,  but  without  hesitation.' 

Swift  listened  with  dulling  senses  to  this 
strange  harangue.  His  mind  caught  at  the 
general  sense  and  chafed  at  it ;  but  speech 
seemed  to  fail  him.  He  groaned  inwardly  for 
lack  of  words  with  which  to  overwhelm  his 
adversary.  But  it  seemed  to  him  now  that 
the  one  thought  in  his  mind  was  to  keep 
awake,  was  to  keep  alert,  was  to  defy  the 
damnable  influence  of  those  eyes,  and  to 
defend  at  all  hazards  the  wretched  body 
that  lay  bleeding  on  the  sodden  earth 
behind  him. 

The  man  who  stood  there  watching  him 
seemed  to  read  his  thoughts,  for  a  malign 
smile    wrinkled    for  a    moment  the    smooth 
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face — a  smile  that  asserted  triumph.  And 
there  was  triumph  in  the  tone  of  his  voice 
as  he  spoke  anew. 

'  You  have  been  under  my  influence 
before,'  he  said,  *  and  so  you  will  come 
under  my  influence  again.  I  have  the 
power  to  strike  you  senseless  now,  and  to 
leave  you  here  beside  that  vile  body,  so 
that  those  who  come  in  time,  and  find  3^ou 
here  together,  the  quick  with  the  dead,  shall 
think  that  it  is  you  who  have  killed  him. 
Go  away,  then,  as  I  tell  you,  or  I  will  do 
this.' 

Swift  felt  that  it  was  true  that  those 
strange  eyes  had  influenced  him  before,  and 
that  in  some  inexplicable  way  they  were 
influencing  him  again.  He  had  heard  that 
such  things  were  possible,  that  in  this  way 
one  will  is  sometimes  compelled  to  succumb 
to  the  power  of  another  will.  But  even 
in    that    moment   it    seemed  to   Swift  pre- 

VOL.  III.  39 
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posterous  that  the  will  of  the  author  of  ^  A 
Cry  for  Liberty '  should  have  to  give  way 
before  the  will  of  an  Asiatic  snake-charmer. 
He  resented  the  suggested  supremacy,  and 
resisted  it  with  all  his  might,  and  felt  that 
he  was  resisting  it  with  success.  It  was 
England  against  India,  East  against  West, 
he  said  to  himself,  or  thought  afterwards 
that  he  said  to  himself. 

*  You  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind,'  he 
answered  now,  and  as  he  spoke  he  rejoiced 
to  find  that  his  voice  had  assumed  its 
strength  again.  And  so  rejoicing,  he  re- 
solved to  waste  no  more  words  upon  his 
adversary,  but  to  send  his  recovered  voice 
ringing  out  for  aid.  ^  Help,  help,  help  !'  he 
shouted,  and  the  cry  seemed  to  roll  away 
echoing  among  the  encircling  pines. 

A  flash  of  fierce  light  came  into  the 
juggler's  eyes  as  he  heard  those  shouts,  and 
saw   that    his   power   over  the  Englishman 
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had  withered.  Swift  saw  this,  saw  also  a 
flash  of  fierce  hght  by  the  juggler's  right 
hand,  and  guessed  what  was  going  to 
happen.  It  almost  seemed,  he  thought 
afterwards,  as  if  the  Asiatic,  in  trying  to 
conquer  Swift's  will,  and  in  failing  to 
conquer  it,  had  laid  his  own  mind  in  some 
mysterious  way  bare  to  his  antagonist. 
For  Swift  seemed  to  know  by  intuition 
exactly  what  the  man  was  going  to  do,  even 
before  the  quick  brown  fingers  had  given 
the  sudden  jerk  to  the  knife.  The  knife 
flew  through  the  air  as  sure  as  an  arrow 
to  its  aim,  which  was  Swift's  throat.  But 
even  as  the  knife  quitted  the  assassin's  hand 
Swift  sprang  to  one  side,  sprang  quick 
enough  and  far  enough  to  save  his  life,  not 
quick  enough  nor  far  enough  to  avoid  the 
missile  altogether.  He  could  hear  a  faint, 
rippling  sound,  he  could  feel  a  stroke  across 
his  right  shoulder,  as  if  a  red-hot  wire  had 
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suddenly  fallen  across  it.  The  knife  fell 
behind  him  on  the  grass,  leaving  a  clean  cut 
in  its  track  where  it  had  touched  him. 
Startled  by  the  pain,  Swift  dropped  his 
stick.  As  he  did  so  the  Indian  ran  forward, 
whether  with  the  intention  of  attacking  him 
or  of  attempting  to  regain  his  knife  Swift 
never  knew.  Before  he  could  do  either. 
Swift  flung  himself  upon  him,  and  the  two 
men  closed  and  gripped  each  other  hard  in  a 
mortal  clasp  of  hate. 

Swift  had  thought,  so  far  as  the  succes- 
sion of  events  can  be  said  to  have  allowed 
him  to  think  at  all,  that  as  soon  as  he  got 
his  grasp  upon  his  adversary  his  victory 
would  be  easy.  But  the  moment  the  men's 
arms  locked  upon  each  other  he  was  startled 
by  the  extent  of  his  error.  Strong  as  he 
was,  and  sturdy  and  well  built,  he  found 
that  it  was  all  that  he  could  do  to  keep 
himself  erect  before   the  iron  clasp  of  the 
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Asiatic.  Instantly  he  remembered  how  he 
had  noted,  on  the  night  of  his  visit  to  the 
house  of  snakes,  the  ease  with  which  his 
host  had  helped  him  up  the  stairs,  and  the 
extraordinary  streno'th  that  seemed  to  be 
stored  in  his  slight,  spare  frame. 

He  had  not  realized  how  great  that 
strength  was  then.  He  realized  it  now. 
The  lean  brown  arms  hugged  him  hard,  as 
if  they  could  and  would  squeeze  the  breath 
out  of  his  body  ;  the  lean  brown  leg  that 
was  tightly  hooked  round  his  own  seemed 
almost  invincible  in  its  power  to  drag  him 
from  the  earth.  Swift  could  not,  dared  not, 
cry  out  for  help  any  more.  He  needed  all 
his  strength  and  all  his  breath  for  his  own 
desperate  struggle  for  life.  As  he  had 
pitted  his  will  against  the  Indian's  but  a 
moment  before,  so  now  he  pitted  his  physical 
strength,  giving  back  grip  for  grip,  and 
straining  every  nerve  to  trip  and  throw  his 
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antagonist.  For  a  few  seconds  the  two  men 
stood  exactly  where  they  had  met,  clasped 
and  rigid.  Then  they  began  to  sway  from 
side  to  side,  and  to  shift  their  ground  little 
by  little  as  the  real  contest  began.  Swdft 
guessed  that  the  juggler's  hope  would  be  to 
bring  him  to  the  earth  somewhere  within 
reach  of  the  fallen  knife,  and  he  knew  very 
well  that  if  that  once  happened  it  would  be 
all  up  with  him.  So  he  strove  with  all  his 
might  to  drive  him  back,  to  force  him  aw^ay 
from  the  spot. 

The  thing  was  terribly  hard  to  do. 
Though  Swift  was  a  taller  man  and  a 
heavier  man  than  his  adversary,  he  could 
not  make  either  his  heio^ht  or  his  weio^ht  tell 
effectively  upon  his  antagonist.  The  Indian 
clung  to  him  with  the  tenacity  of  ivy  and 
the  rigidity  of  bronze.  Swift  felt  as  a  man 
might  feel  in  the  grip  of  some  savage  beast, 
from  which  he  might  scarcely  hope  to  wrest 
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himself  free.  With  a  desperate  effort  he 
succeeded  in  making  his  enemy  give  ground 
a  Httle,  but  he  could  not  make  him  relax  his 
clasp  in  the  slightest,  and  in  another  instant 
the  Indian  had  regained  the  ground  he  had 
lost.  So  for  a  few  seconds  they  reeled, 
welded  together,  over  the  trampled  earth. 

Swift  felt  the  hot  breath  of  his  foe  upon 
his  face  ;  he  could  scarcely  breathe  himself; 
he  saw  dimly  the  amphitheatre  of  silent 
trees,  and  thought  with  agony  of  those  who 
might  come  there  in  a  little  time  and  find 
two  dead  bodies,  and  no  sign  of  their 
assassin.  The  juggler's  grasp  seemed  to 
grow  closer  and  closer,  to  squeeze  the  life 
out  of  his  body  as  effectively  as  if  he  had 
been  caught  in  the  coils  of  one  of  the  great 
snakes.  Swift  strained  his  muscles  till  they 
seemed  to  crack  in  the  attempt  to  give  as 
good  as  he  got,  but  he  proved  powerless  to 
hurt  his  assailant,  whose  breath  still  came 
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and  went  as  easily  as  if  he  were  not  en- 
vironed by  Swift's  arms.  Swift  tried  to 
throw  him;  he  might  as  well  have  tried  to 
tug  up  one  of  the  adjacent  pine-trees  by  its 
roots.  He  tried  again,  and  failed  as  help- 
lessly and  hopelessly.  And  then  suddenly 
the  juggler  seemed  to  shrink  in  his  grasp,  to 
slip  his  enfolding  arms  a  little  lower  down 
around  Swift's  body,  to  expand  again,  to 
give  a  quick  upward  jerk,  and  in  a  moment 
Swift  found  himself  lifted  clear  from  off  his 
feet.  He  made  a  desperate  effort  to 
recover  himself,  by  swinging  his  weight 
backwards  ;  then  the  earth  and  sky  seemed 
to  sway  around  him,  and  he  fell  heavily  to 
the  ground,  with  his  enemy  upon  the  top  of 
him. 

They  were  still  clasped  together  as  they 
fell.  Swift  was  dazed  but  not  stunned  by 
the  fall,  and  he  clung  to  his  overthrower 
more  furiously  than  ever,  lest  the  lean  brown 
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hands  should  free  themselves  from  behind 
his  back  and  close  upon  his  throat.  So 
they  lay  there  for  a  little  while  silent,  stiffly 
clenched  together.  Swift  could  see  the 
dark  face  of  the  Indian,  could  see  the  dark 
eyes  seeking  his,  and  he  turned  his  own 
away  in  dread  lest  the  snake-charmer  might 
again  exert  his  mysterious  influence  and 
compel  his  unnerved  arms  to  unclose  their 
clasp.  So  turning  them,  he  saw  something 
that  gave  him  new  strength. 

Curiously  enough,  in  all  this  time  of 
struggle  he  had  not  once  thought  of 
Candida.  His  mind  had  been  absorbed 
by  the  intensity  of  the  strife,  by  the  effort 
of  his  will  to  oppose  the  will  of  his  ad- 
versary. Now,  however,  as  he  lay  there 
on  his  back  in  the  Indian's  grasp,  he  Avas 
suddenly  aware  that  Candida  was  standing 
on  the  edge  of  the  cleared  space  between 
two  trees.      She  must  have  come  only  that 
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instant,  for  he  could  see  that  she  had 
paused  in  alarm,  and  that  her  face  was 
full  of  wonder.  Then  a  great  hope  warmed 
his  heart. 

*  Run  !'  he  shouted  to  her.  *  Run  to  the 
house  for  help  !  Quick,  quick  !  I  can  hold 
out  till  you  come.' 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


WELL    STRUCK. 


Oh,  what  a  woman  is  this  woman  !  rose 
Of  all  the  virtues,  queen  of  all  the  world. 

The  Prince  of  Padua. 

The  Indian,  warned  by  Swift's  cry,  no  doubt 
guessed  that  someone  was  near,  and  he  tried 
to  turn  his  head  in  the  direction  to  which 
Swift  had  cried.  But  the  Enghshman 
seemed  to  have  drawn  a  new  strength  from 
the  sight  of  Candida,  and  he  clutched  his 
enemy  close  to  him  with  so  strenuous  a 
clasp  that  the  juggler  could  not  lift  his  face 
from  where  it  lay  pressed  against  Swift's 
chest.  Once  again  Swift  shouted  to  Candida 
to  run  for  help. 
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To  his  surprise,  Candida  did  not  obey 
him,  as  he  expected  confidently  that  she 
would  do.  Instead  of  turning,  she  ran 
straight  and  quickly  across  the  soft  ground 
to  the  place  where  the  two  men  lay.  Though 
the  earth  was  carpeted  so  thickly  with  the 
wet  leaves  and  needles  that  her  approach 
was  inaudible  to  Swift,  albeit  he  could  see 
her  coming,  the  quick  ears  of  the  Indian 
seemed  to  detect  the  footfalls,  for  he 
struggled  anew  to  regain  the  supremacy 
that  had  slipped  away  from  him.  But 
Swift,  maddened  now^  by  his  new^  fear  for 
Candida,  gripped  him  closer  and  harder, 
and  so  the  two  men  lay  a  silent,  motionless 
mass  of  tension  and  of  hate  as  the  girl  ran 
up  to  them. 

Swift,  lying  on  his  back  grappling  with 
his  enemy,  and  staring  up  at  her  with  a 
curious  feeling,  even  in  that  instant,  of 
delight  in  her  beauty,  saw  in  her  blue  eyes 
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a  gleam  of  passion  that  he  had  never  seen 
there  before.  Her  quick  glance  ran  over 
the  scene,  saw  the  body  that  lay  with  its 
face  down,  saw  the  trampled  soil,  saw  the 
two  men  at  grips  together  for  dear  life, 
saw  the  long  bright  knife  gleaming  among 
the  wet  leaves. 

Swift  wondered  vaguely  why  she  stayed 
there,  where  she  could  be  of  no  use,  when 
she  might  have  summoned  precious  help 
from  The  Towers.  Yet  he  was  glad  in  a 
queer  way  at  the  mere  fact  of  her  presence. 
At  least,  whatever  might  happen,  he  had 
seen  her  again. 

He  said  to  her  quietly  : 

'  This  man  has  killed  someone.  He  is 
trying  to  kill  me.      Can  you  call  for  help  V 

As  he  spoke,  the  Indian,  who  had  re- 
laxed his  struggles  for  a  few  seconds, 
suddenly  made  a  desperate  attempt  to 
wrench    himself   free.      But    Swift,    in    the 
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strength  of  his  new  fear  for  Candida, 
dragged  him  down  again  with  a  painful 
effort,  and  gave  a  groan  at  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  ebbing  strength,  which  had  in- 
creased fallaciously  with  the  coming  of  the 
girl. 

Candida  said  nothing,  but  sprang  to  the 
place  where  the  knife  lay,  and  caught  it  up. 
Then  she  ran  back  and  kneeled  beside  the 
struggling  pair,  and  swung  the  knife  up  in 
her  right  hand  over  the  back  of  the  Indian. 
Her  blue  eyes  blazed,  her  red  lips  were 
parted  in  passion,  and  Swift,  staring  up 
at  her,  thouofht  that  she  looked  like  Judith. 

The  bright  blade  remained  still  in  the 
air  for  a  moment,  and  Swift  waited  with  an 
odd  curiosity  for  it  to  descend  and  bury 
itself  in  his  opponent's  body.  But  it  did  not 
descend,  for  in  another  moment  Candida  had 
sprung  to  her  feet  again  with  a  kind  of  sob, 
and   Swift   could  hear  the  dull  thud  on  the 
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ground  where  the  knife  fell  as  it  dropped 
from  her  relaxed  fingers.  He  felt  now  that 
he  was  lost,  and  yet  there  was  a  kind  of 
satisfaction  at  his  heart  to  think  that  the 
knife  did  not  descend. 

But  if  Candida  dropped  the  knife  she 
caught  up  another  weapon.  In  another 
instant  she  was  standing  erect  beside  the 
two  men,  and  Swift  saw  that  she  held  in 
both  her  hands  his  blackthorn  stick  firmly 
grasped  and  well  poised.  He  had  barely 
time  to  wonder  dully  what  a  girl  like 
Candida  could  do  with  such  a  weapon,  when 
his  question  was  answered.  The  heavy 
stick  was  driven  down  with  surprising  force 
and  sureness  of  stroke  upon  the  Indian's 
head.  Swift  heard  him  give  a  dull  groan, 
felt  him  shudder,  and  relax  his  grasp,  but 
Candida  swung  the  stick  and  brought  it 
down  again  and  yet  again  with  direct  aim 
and    effect.      Her   hands   were    skilful  ;  her 
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face  was  fierce  with  anger.  Swift  felt 
that  his  enemy  lay  limp  and  senseless  in 
his  arms. 

*  Stop,  stop  !'  he  shouted,  as  Candida 
swung  the  stick  again.  '  That's  enough.  I 
can  manage  him  now.' 

Candida  lowered  her  weapon  and  drew 
back  a  step,  while  Swift  easily  shook  himself 
free  from  his  seemingly  lifeless  adversary, 
and  rolled  him  over,  an  inanimate  mass,  upon 
the  ground.  Then  he  in  his  turn  caught  up 
the  knife,  and  held  it  firmly  as  he  kneeled 
over  the  Asiatic.  Candida  had  struck  so 
strongly  and  so  straight  that  for  a  moment 
Swift  fancied  that  the  man  might  be  killed. 
But  the  man's  heart  was  still  beating,  and 
his  breath  still  came  and  went  faintly. 

'  Are  you  hurt  ?'  Candida  asked. 

He  looked  up.  She  was  standing  by  his 
side,  leaning  upon  the  blackthorn  as  if  for 
support,   and  she  was   very   pale  now,  and 
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seemed  to  be  trembling,  and  her  voice  shook 
a  little. 

He  did  not  answer  her  question,  in  his 
eagerness  to  give  some  expression  to  his  new 
admiration  for  her. 

'  By  Jove  !'  he  said.  '  That  was  a  splendid 
stroke  of  yours.  I  did  not  know  you  were 
a  girl  of  this  metal.      I  owe  you  my  life.' 

A  little  colour  came  back  into  her  cheeks 
at  his  enthusiasm,  but  the  tears  came  into 
her  eyes  at  the  same  time,  and  did  not  stay 
there. 

^  Are  you  hurt  V  she  asked  again,  and 
this  time  there  w^as  something  of  her  old 
imperiousness  in  her  tone  which  delighted 
Swift,  who  had  been  alarmed  by  her  wet 
cheeks. 

*  Not  in  the  least,'  he  answered.  ^  I  feel 
a  bit  squeezed  and  mauled  and  bruised, 
that's  all.  But  there's  somebody  over  there 
who  is  hurt,  and  badly.' 

VOL.  III.  40 
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*  Oh  yes — Colonel  Roekielaw,'  she  said. 
It    was  plain   that  in  the  stress   of  her 

anxiety  about  Swift's  safety  she  had  for- 
gotten the  fact  that  the  Indian  had  another 
victim. 

The  name  conveyed  no  idea  to  Swift,  but 
the  sound  of  her  voice  showed  Swift  the 
strength  of  her  solicitude  for  him,  and  his 
heart  grew  hot  with  pleasure. 

'  I  am  afraid  the  poor  fellow's  killed,'  he 
said.  '  He  has  never  moved  from  the 
first.' 

By  this  time  Candida  was  kneeling  at  the 
side  of  the  fallen  man,  and  was  looking  at 
the  wound  on  his  head. 

'  I  don't  think  he  is  dead,'  she  answered. 
'  I  think  I  had  better  turn  him  on  his  back. 
I  know  something  about  accidents.' 

*  Is  there  anything  you  don't  know  some- 
thing about  ?'  Swift  thought.  What  he  said 
was  : 
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*Do  you  think  you  can  manage  it?  I  am 
afraid  to  leave  this  fellow.  He  may  be 
shamming,  and  I  don't  feel  equal  to  another 
bout  with  him.' 

In  a  moment  Candida  was  at  his  side 
again,  quick  with  pity  and  alarm. 

^  Ah,  you  are  hurt !'  she  said  anxiously. 
Swift  shook  his  head  without  looking  up. 
He  was  watching  too  closely  for  any  sign  of 
life  from  the  juggler. 

*  Indeed — indeed  I  am  not,'  he  assured  her. 
'If  you  can  turn  him  on  his  back  it  will  be  a 
good  thing.  The  next  best  thing  will  be  to 
get  some  help  from  The  Towers.' 

Candida  went  back  obediently  to  where 
Rockielaw  lay.  He  was  a  heavy  man,  and 
he  lay  a  dead  weight  upon  the  ground  ; 
but  the  girl  showed  that  she  was  strong 
enough  to  turn  him  on  his  back,  and  skilful 
enough  to  do  it  with  ease  and  gentleness. 
He  looked   a  grim  object,  for  his  face  was 
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all  smeared  with  earth  and  stained  with 
blood,  and  there  were  dead  leaves  in  his 
mouth.  Candida  pulled  these  away  at  once; 
wiped  the  face  cleaner  with  her  handkerchief, 
unfastened  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  put 
her  hand  over  his  heart. 

^He  is  not  dead,'  she  said  decidedly  ;  4iis 
heart  is  beating  steadily.  He  is  a  strong 
man  ;  it  would  take  a  great  deal  to  kill  him. 
How  did  it  all  happen  V 

Swift  did  not,  could  not,  answer  imme- 
diately. He  was  struck  into  silence  by  a 
new  wonder  that  added  to  the  dream-like 
nature  of  the  event,  to  the  nightmare  quaUty 
of  the  day's  wonder.  From  where  he  stood 
he  could  see  the  fallen  man's  face  distinctly, 
now  that  Candida  had  wiped  it  clean  of  earth 
and  blood,  and  he  recognised  it,  to  his  amaze- 
ment, as  the  face  of  the  man  with  whom  he 
had  the  altercation  on  Primrose  Hill  on  the 
day  when   Candida  first   spoke  to  him,  the 
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man  who  was  the  cause  of  his  finding  a 
shelter  in  the  House  of  Snakes.  His  senses 
reeled,  and  he  pressed  his  hand  to  his  fore- 
head mechanically  as  he  asked  himself  if  he 
were  really  the  victim  of  some  glamour, 
some  illusion. 

Candida,  wondering  at  his  silence,  looked 
up  from  where  she  stooped  over  Rockielaw's 
body,  and  repeated  her  question. 

'  How  did  it  all  happen  ?' 

The  sound  of  her  voice  restored  Sw^ift  to 
equanimity.  The  whole  thing  might  be 
explained,  must  be  explainable,  but  he  felt 
that  now  was  not  the  time  to  ask  questions 
of  Candida  or  even  to  answer  her  question. 

'I  will  tell  you  another  time,'  he  answered. 
'  Get  help  now%  and  at  once.' 

As  Candida  rose,  he  added  : 

'  Can  you  spare  me  that  scarf  you  have 
about  your  neck  ?' 

He  had  noticed  that  Candida  had  wound 
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a  silk  scarf  round  her  neck  as  a  defence 
against  the  damp  air.  He  felt  sure  that 
it  would  serve  an  immediate  purpose. 

Candida  took  it  off  at  once.  It  was 
fastened  at  the  neck  with  a  little  brooch  he 
had  once  given  her,  made  of  a  Greek  coin 
which  he  had  brought  back  from  Athens. 
She  handed  the  scarf  to  him,  and  her  eyes 
asked  questions,  but  she  spoke  none.  Swift 
understood,  and  answered. 

'  Mind  you  get  another  as  soon  as  you 
get  to  the  house,'  he  said ;  '  this  I  am 
going  to  degrade  by  using  it  to  bind  the 
hands  of  this  scoundrel.  I  shall  be  surer 
then  of  controlling  him  till  help  comes.' 

He  rolled  the  Indian,  who  showed  no 
signs  of  returning  consciousness,  over  on  his 
face,  and  proceeded  with  sufficient  dexterit}^ 
to  tie  his  wrists  tightly  together.  Candida 
seemed  inclined  to  stand  and  watch  him,  but 
he  bade  her  go  at  once  for  help,  and  in  a 
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moment   she   was   running  quickly   through 
the  woods  in  the  direction  of  The  Towers. 

With  her  departure  the  place  seemed 
suddenly  to  grow  lonely  and  horrible.  The 
excitement  that  had  kept  him  going  up 
to  that  moment — an  excitement  that  the 
coming"  of  Candida  had  intensified — now 
seemed  to  ebb  away  rapidly.  He  had  rolled 
the  Indian  on  his  back  again,  after  tying  his 
hands,  that  he  might  watch  his  face  and  be 
ready  for  any  attempt  at  attack  or  escape. 
But  the  man  lay  quite  still,  as  still  as  his 
victim,  and  a  sense  of  sickness  came  over 
Swift  as  he  kneeled  there  in  the  dismal 
company  of  two  seemingly  lifeless  bodies  of 
men  with  whom  he  had  such  strano'e  asso- 
ciations.  He  knew,  indeed,  that  neither  was 
lifeless,  but  they  lay  so  still,  and  looked  so 
strange,  and  reminded  him  of  so  much,  that 
his  strained  nerv^es  nearly  gave  w^ay  and 
compelled  him  to  scream  aloud.    It  was  only 
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by  a  violent  effort  that  he  could  restrain 
himself,  could  command  his  gaze  to  fix  itself 
upon  his  antagonist's  changeless  face,  could 
command  his  fingers  to  keep  their  clasp  upon 
the  knife  that  was  almost  bloodless  after 
three  times  coming  near  to  being  soaked 
with  blood  in  the  few  minutes  that  the 
whole  ugly  episode  had  taken. 

It  seemed  an  age-long  time  to  him  that 
he  waited  there  in  that  ghastly  company, 
but  it  was  really  only  a  few  minutes  before 
he  heard  voices  among  the  trees,  and  the 
sound  of  footsteps  approaching,  and  then 
Candida  came  running  at  full  speed  across 
the  clearing,  accompanied  by  half  a  dozen 
men,  who  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  keep 
pace  with  her  rapid  motion.  The  men  were 
servants,  mostly  stable  hands,  the  first  that 
Candida  could  find.  At  first,  on  seeing  the 
two  fallen  men,  and  Swift  with  the  knife  in 
his  hand,    they   were  ready  to   lay    violent 
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hands  upon  him  for  the  assassin.  And, 
indeed,  Swift,  with  his  haggard  face,  his 
soiled  and  torn  clothes,  and  that  strange 
weapon  in  his  grasp,  looked  wild  enough  to 
justify  some  suspicion.  But  Candida,  to 
whom  they  listened  with  great  attention, 
soon  undeceived  her  escort.  She  ordered 
three  of  them  to  take  up  with  great  care 
the  body  of  Colonel  Rockielaw,  who  still 
showed  no  signs  of  returning  consciousness. 
The  others  were  to  take  charge  of  the 
equally  senseless  Indian,  and  see  that  he 
was  kept  in  safe  custody  until  he  came  to 
himself  and  could  be  examined  by  Sir 
George,  who  was  a  magistrate  and  justice  of 
the  peace.  A  man  had  already  been  de- 
spatched to  ride  for  the  doctor  ;  another  to 
try  and  find  Sir  George  himself,  who  had 
gone  out  riding  with  Mr.  Windover.  So 
much  Candida  told  Swift  w^hile  the  men 
obeyed    her     instructions  —  lifting    the    in- 
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animate  bodies  from  the  ground,  and 
carrying  them  as  gently  as  they  could  away 
towards  The  Towers.  As  the  bearers  and 
their  burdens  disappeared  amidst  the  trees, 
Candida,  who  had  remained  behind  with 
Swift,  asked  him  if  he,  too,  would  come  to 
The  Towers  and  meet  Sir  George,  and  tell 
his  story. 

Swift  shook  his  head. 

'  I  would  rather  not,'  he  said,  ^  just  now. 
Of  course  there  will  be  an  inquiry  into  all 
this,  and  of  course  I  shall  be  expected  to 
give  evidence,  and  of  course  I  shall  be  ready 
to  do  so  whenever  I  am  called  upon.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  best  thing  I  can  do  at 
this  moment  is  to  make  myself  as  much  like 
a  civilized  creature  again  as  possible  ;'  and 
he  looked  down  with  a  smile  at  his  torn  and 
earth-stained  clothes. 

Candida  laughed. 

*  Perhaps  that  will  be  the  best  thing,'  she 
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said.  '  But  you  had  better  wait  at  your 
inn  until  Sir  George  sends  for  you.  He 
will  begin  his  examination  into  this  ad- 
venture the  moment  he  returns.' 

Swift  promised  that  he  would  hold 
himself  in  readiness  upon  Sir  George's  will. 
There  was  a  moment's  pause,  and  the  man 
and  woman  stood  looking  at  each  other  in 
silence. 

Then  Swift  held  out  his  hand,  and 
Candida  took  it. 

'  Candida,'  he  said,  '  I  owe  you  my  life. 
Candida,  I  love  you  !' 

The  girl  put  a  finger  of  her  disengaged 
hand  to  her  lips. 

'  Hush,'  she  said  very  softly.  '  Not  now, 
not  here.  Your  promise.  And  who  knows 
that  you  may  not  change  your  mind  before 
midnight.      It  is  only  mid-day  now.' 

Swift  stared  at  her  with  such  an  honest 
look  of  amazement  in  his  face  that  Candida 
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laughed  again.  Then  a  look  of  concern 
came  into  his  eyes  as  he  thought  that 
perhaps  the  recent  excitement  made  her 
talk  a  little  wildly.  Candida  guessed  his 
apprehension. 

'  Don't  be  surprised,'  she  said.  ^  And 
don't  be  alarmed.  I  am  not  at  all  hys- 
terical, though  I  laugh  now  who  cried  a  few 
minutes  ago.      It  is  all  right. 

*  "  Journeys  end  in  lovers  meeting, 

Every  wise  man's  son  doth  know." 

So  say  good-bye  to  Candida,  and  if  you 
choose  you  can  say  again,  "  I  love  you, 
Candida." ' 

'  I  love  you,  Candida,'  Swift  said  very 
gravely  and  tenderly.  Their  hands  were 
still  clasped,  and  she  pressed  his  kindly,  and 
her  smiling  face  grew  grave.  Then  she  let 
go  his  hand. 

'  There,'  she  said,  '  I  am  a  strange  girl, 
and  I  am  glad  to  have  heard  you  say  that 
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again  which  a  moment  ago  I  forbade  you  to 
say.  Good-bye,  my  friend — good-bye,  my 
lover.  If  ever  we  shall  meet  again  I  know 
not.  If  not,  why,  then  this  parting  was 
well  made.' 

She  laughed  again,  and  Swift  looked  at 
her  anxiously,  troubled  by  her  mirth. 

'  Forgive  me,'  she  said  ;  '  I  am  possessed 
by  a  spirit  of  quotation  to-day,  and  talk  in 
the  tags  of  another's  thought.  *'  Would  it 
were  bed-time,  and  all  well !"  There,  that  is 
the  last  of  them  and  of  me.  Stay  exactly 
where  you  are.  Do  not  move,  do  not  touch 
me.      Promise.' 

Swift  looked  obedience,  and  Candida, 
coming  close  to  him,  leaned  Hghtly  forward 
and  touched  her  lips  to  his,  as  gently  as  if 
the  petal  of  a  flower  had  fallen  against  his 
face.  Then,  before  he  had  time  to  speak, 
she  turned  and  ran  from  him  as  if  she  were 
running  for  her  life.      He  stood  where  she 
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had  left  him,  with  her  kiss  warm  upon  his 
mouth  ;  he  looked  after  her  in  a  kind  of 
agony  of  joy  and  sorrow.  It  was  true  that 
she  had  kissed  him.  Nothing  could  undo 
that.  But  her  words  had  a  ring  of  fare- 
w^ell  in  them  that  made  his  heart  ache  with 
strange  fears.  He  watched  her  flying  form 
disappear  among  the  trees.  Then  he 
turned  with  a  sigh,  and  looked  around  him 
upon  the  trampled  space  of  earth  which 
had  been  the  stage  of  such  a  succession  of 
strange  scenes. 

'  Candida,  Candida,  Candida  !'  he  called 
aloud. 

No  echo  answered  his  call  from  the 
encircling  woods.  He  began  to  walk  as 
briskly  as  he  could  in  the  direction  of  Bull- 
ford.  His  body  was  stiff  and  sore  from  the 
struggle,  and  he  made  slow  progress.  His 
heart  was  troubled  with  doubt  and  delight, 
and  seemed  to  weiofh  him  down. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THE    LADY    OF    THE    HOUSE. 

I  think  the  gods 
Conjured  the  passion  of  amazement  up, 
That  in  this  moment  of  the  world's  career 

Myself  should  marvel. 

The  Prince  of  Padua. 

A  COUPLE  of  hours  later  Swift  sat  in  the 
sitting-room  at  the  Blue  Boar  and  meditated 
upon  the  events  of  the  morning.  He  had 
made  his  way  through  the  streets  of  BuUford 
without  attracting  any  undue  degree  of  at- 
tention from  such  of  its  citizens  as  were 
abroad  upon  the  High  Street,  or  as  stood 
in  the  doorways  of  their  shops  and  waited 
languidly  upon  a  languid  customer.  Xo 
doubt  the  sight  of  a  man  in  torn  garments, 
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plentifully  bedaubed  with  earth,  provoked 
some  comment  as  Swift  passed  by  as  quickly 
as  he  could.  But  the  noon  was  hot,  and 
Bullford's  interest  in  passing  events  was  at 
no  time  very  keen,  not  even  when  a  circus 
perambulated  its  streets.  So  Swift  reached 
his  inn  without  experiencing  any  obtrusive 
sense  of  having  the  eyes  of  the  world  upon 
him. 

Budget,  for  a  wonder,  was  up  and  out 
on  some  election  business  that  was,  or 
seemed  to  be,  pressing,  and  Swift  felt 
mightily  relieved  at  his  absence,  for  he  did 
not  want  at  once  to  tell  him  of  the  events 
of  the  morning,  while  yet  to  meet  him  and 
keep  silence  would  seem  unwarrantably 
churlish  and  reserved  towards  one's  travel- 
ling companion  and  colleague  in  a  political 
campaign.  So  Swift  hastened  to  his  own 
room,  changed  his  cltohes,  took  a  bath,  and 
respected  himself  again. 
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As  he  rested  now  in  the  cool  sittinof-room 
and  stared  into  the  sunny  street,  he  tried, 
not  very  successfully,  to  piece  together  the 
exact  order  of  the  events  in  which  he  had 
played  his  part  so  short  a  time  before.  He 
was  comfortably  arranged,  with  his  body 
niched  in  an  arm-chair — the  chair  Budsret 
habitually  monopolized — and  his  feet  resting 
on  another  chair,  and  the  room  was  dark 
and  tranquil,  so  that  his  position  and  his 
surroundings  favoured  reflection.  But  his 
head  still  seemed  to  hum  a  little,  and  his 
bruised  body  ached  with  stiffness.  He  had 
always  kept  himself  in  such  fair  athletic  con- 
dition as  was  compatible  with  the  necessities 
of  his  student  life.  But  it  w^as  many  a  long 
day  since  he  had  been  called  upon  to  put  his 
energies  to  so  severe  a  strain,  and  it  was  the 
first  time  that  he  had  ever  eno^ap-ed  in  a 
struggle  for  his  life.  So,  although  he  re- 
proached himself  for  feeling  so  shaken,  his 
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furthest  conscience  seemed  to  console  him 
with  assurances  that,  after  all,  a  little 
weariness  was,  if  regrettable,  at  least  ex- 
cusable. 

He  was  trying  to  piece  together  the 
puzzle  of  the  presence  of  Drass  at  BuUford, 
and  the  identity  of  his  victim  with  the  man 
of  Primrose  Hill.  But  he  was  too  be- 
wildered to  come  to  any  clear  conclusion. 
After  chasing  his  fitful  thoughts  for  the 
better  part  of  an  hour,  his  attention  was 
diverted  from  introspection  to  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  outer  world.  Bullford  High 
Street  was  fairly  still  at  pitch  of  noon  on  a 
warm  day,  and  the  clatter  of  wheels  and  the 
ring  of  horses'  hoofs  rang  through  the  still 
air  with  all  the  resonance  of  an  important 
event.  A  carriage  and  pair  came  clattering 
along,  and  drew  up  sharply  at  the  door  of 
the  inn.  As  the  carriage  carried  Sir  George 
Amber's  arms,  and  as  the  servants  w^ore  Sir 
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George  Amber's  livery,  the  attention  of  all 
lingerers  in  the  street  was  drawn  to  the  inn 
door.  Swift  recognised  the  livery  if  not 
the  arms,  for  he  had  seen  Sir  George's 
carriages  and  servants  often  enough  during 
the  week,  and  he  knew  at  once  that  the 
carriaofe  came  from  The  Towers,  and  he 
guessed  that  it  came  for  him. 

'  It's  bad  enouofh  to  be  mauled  about  all 
the  morning,'  he  grumbled  to  himself,  '  with- 
out having  to  explain  about  it  to  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace  in  the  afternoon.' 

He  watched  the  footman  get  off  the  box, 
with  a  letter  in  his  hand,  and  he  felt  as 
certain  as  if  he  had  seen  the  superscription 
that  it  was  addressed  to  himself  in  what  he 
imagined,  entirely  without  authority,  to 
be  Sir  George's  sprawling  characters.  So 
when,  after  a  brief  delay,  there  came  a 
knock  at  the  sitting-room  door,  and  the 
handmaiden  entered  with  a  letter  on  a  tray, 
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Swift  took  it  with  a  feeling  of  absolute 
indifference.  The  indifference  did  not  last 
longer  than  the  moment  in  which  he  first 
held  the  letter  in  his  hand.  For  though  it 
was  indeed  addressed  to  him,  it  was  ad- 
dressed in  no  sprawling  or  masculine  hand, 
but  in  a  sloping,  somewhat  old-fashioned, 
fine  handwriting  that  was  obviously  feminine. 
Such  a  handwriting,  Swift  felt  convinced, 
could  never  be  Sir  George  Amber's,  and  so 
he  paused  for  a  moment  or  two  staring  at 
the  sloping  script,  before  he  decided  that 
the  simplest  way  to  solve  the  puzzle  was 
to  open  the  letter.  When  he  did  so,  his 
surprise  increased.      The  letter  ran  thus  : 

'  Miss  Dorothy  Carteret  presents  her 
compliments  to  Mr.  Brander  Swift,  and 
would  be  greatly  obliged  by  the  favour  of 
a  few  minutes'  interview  with  him  imme- 
diately       The    carriage    that     carries     this 
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letter  will  bring  Mr.  Swift  to  The  Towers. 
Miss  Carteret  trusts  that  Mr.  Swift  will 
excuse  a  request  the  reasons  for  which  are 
urgent  and  important.' 

The  ofirl  stood  waitino-  and  lookhio- 
inquiringly  at  Swift  while  he  read  and 
re-read  the  brief  letter.  In  a  little  while 
she  interrupted  his  perplexity  with  the 
question  whether  he  had  any  answer  to 
send. 

'  Yes,  yes,'  he  said,  ^  of  course.  Please 
say  I  will  be  down  directly.' 

Then,  as  the  sfirl  left  the  room  with  this 
message,  he  read  the  note  again,  and  once 
more  asked  himself  in  amazement  what 
Miss  Dorothy  Carteret  could  have  to  say 
to  him,  or  he  to  Miss  Dorothy  Carteret, 
that  could  call  for  such  a  peremptory,  and 
even  portentous,  appointment.  Even  her 
independence,     he     reflected,    could     hardly 
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permit  her  to  usurp  any  of  Sir  George's 
functions  as  Justice  of  the  Peace.  Although 
he  was  an  advanced  reformer,  Swift  was 
not  really  very  clear  in  his  mind  as  to  what 
the  precise  powers  and  authorities  wielded 
by  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  actually  were, 
but  at  least  he  felt  sure  that  in  no  case  could 
any  of  them  be  legally  delegated  to  Miss 
Carteret.  So  that  suggestion  was  un- 
tenable. 

^  If  I  were  a  Sylph,'  he  thought,  '  or  even 
of  the  stuff  whereof  Sylphs  are  made,  there 
might  be  some  meaning  in  it ;  but  as  it  is, 
why,  I  cannot  even  play  the  penny  whistle.' 

But  even  while  his  mind  was  trifling 
with  memories  of  the  musical  qualifications 
rumoured  to  be  essential  to  sylphdom,  he 
felt  convinced  that  the  proposed  interview 
would  prove  to  have  something  to  do  with 
Candida.  It  was  quite  possible  that  Miss 
Carteret     had     learned     of     the     intimacy 
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between  him  and  Candida.  It  might  have 
been  discovered  in  consequence  of  the  recent 
struoforle.  Candida  miofht  have  taken  it 
into  her  head  to  tell  all  about  it  to  her 
patroness,  and  her  patroness  in  turn  might 
very  well  have  taken  it  into  her  head  to 
interfere  in  the  matter  one  way  or  anothei\ 
Anyhow,  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  plain  that 
the  best  thing  he  could  do  was  to  obey 
Miss  Carteret's  command,  and  hear  what 
she  had  to  say  to  him.  Whether  he  went 
to  The  Towers  at  her  bidding  or  that  of  Sir 
George  Amber  mattered,  after  all,  very 
little.  So  he  took  up  his  hat  and  stick,  and 
descended  the  stairs  with  less  than  his 
habitual  alacrity. 

There  was  quite  a  little  group  of  people 
about  the  inn  door  when  Swift  made 
his  appearance.  His  person  was  already 
familiar  to  many  of  the  Bullford  towns- 
people   as    the    colleague    of    the    extreme 
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candidate,  and  those  in  the  knot  who  knew 
so  much  felt  and  expressed  no  small  surprise 
at  seeing  him  enter  the  carriage  of  Sir 
George  Amber,  the  champion  of  the  other 
candidate  and  of  the  other  cause.  One  local 
politician  expressed  his  conviction  that  Swift 
had  been  nobbled,  and  was  about  to  rat  on 
his  old  ally  ;  another,  who  professed  a  pro- 
founder  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  in- 
sisted that  the  incident  foreshadowed  a  com- 
promise, a  Round  Table  conference,  which 
would  result  in  the  retirement  both  of 
Budget  and  of  Windover,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  a  third  candidate,  who  in  some 
inexplicable  fashion  should  manage  to  face 
all  ways  and  to  please  all  parties. 

Such  diversity  of  opinions  animated   the 
little  gathering  of  idle  citizens  as  they  gazed 
after  the  revolving  wheels  of  Swift's  depart 
ing  chariot.      Not  until  it  had  quite  disap- 
peared   from    sight  along  the  highroad  did 
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the  assemblage  disperse,  to  carry  into  differ- 
ent quarters  of  the  town  the  surprising  news 
that  Budget's  man  had  been  sent  for  to  The 
Towers  in  one  of  Sir  George's  own  carriages, 
just  like  a  gentleman. 

Swift  was  almost  unconscious  of,  and  quite 
indifferent  to,  the  temjDorary  interest  he  had 
aroused.  As  he  leaned  back  in  the  open 
carriage  and  saluted  the  familiar  sio-hts  of 
SO  many  morning  walks,  he  found  that  his 
thoughts  ran  less  upon  what  Miss  Carteret 
might  have  to  say  to  him,  or  the  account 
that  he  should  o-ive  to  Sir  Georo^e  of  his 
fight  in  the  woods,  than  on  the  question 
whether  or  no  he  should  be  lucky  enough  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  Candida.  He  could  not 
help  imagining,  more  from  the  tone  of 
Candida's  voice  when  she  spoke  of  her 
patroness  than  from  any  w^ords  she  actually 
uttered,  that  Miss  Carteret  did  not  treat 
her    w^ith    any    great     consideration.       The 
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thought  made  Swift  furious.  Candida  was 
the  most  deHghtful  girl  in  the  world,  the 
one  fair  woman,  and  he  raged  to  think  that 
her  beauty  and  her  wit  could  find  her  no 
better  fate  than  to  play  the  dependent  on  a 
minx  of  fortune. 

'  If  she  would  only  marry  me,'  he  said  to 
himself — ^  if  she  would  only  marry  me  !' 

He  did  not  reflect,  or  did  not  choose  to 
reflect,  that  in  consenting  to  share  the  con- 
ditions of  his  somewhat  hand-to-mouth 
existence  Candida  would  be  gaining  no  very 
brilliant  substitute  for  her  position  as  the 
companion  of  the  amazing  Miss  Carteret. 
With  the  divine  egotism  of  youth,  he  assumed 
as  the  basis  of  all  his  argument  that,  because 
he  happened  to  be  in  love  with  Candida,  his 
companionship  must  therefore  be  the  best 
thing  in  the  world  for  Candida.  If  anyone 
had  told  him  that  he  reasoned  thus,  he  would 
have  given  his  informant  the  lie.      But  he 
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did  reason  thus,  all  the  same,  and  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  he  could  not  help 
doing  so. 

He  was  so  occupied  with  these  reflections 
that  he  lost  heed  of  the  road  and  his 
destination.  He  had  just  made  up  his 
mind  that  if  he  saw  Candida  that  day — or, 
failing  that,  the  next  time  he  did  see  her 
— he  would  make  one  urgent  appeal  to  her 
to  share  his  want  of  fortune,  when  he  became 
aware  that  the  carriage  had  wheeled  to  the 
left,  and  that  it  was  passing  through  a 
lodge-gate,  at  which  a  smooth-faced  woman 
in  a  lilac  dress  stood  and  curtseyed.  A 
couple  of  flaxen-haired  small  children  clung 
to  the  lilac  gown  and  stared  roguishly  at 
the  stranger.  Swift  found  himself  wonder- 
ing what  it  would  be  like  to  live  in  a  lodge 
at  the  gate  of  some  great  house  ;  and  from 
that  his  mind  slipped  into  wondering  what 
it  would  be  like  to  be  master  of  the  great 
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house  and  of  so  lovely  a  place  as  the  park 
through  which  he  was  now  being  driven. 
He  decided,  almost  angrily,  that  the  truer 
happiness  lingered,  no  doubt,  behind  the  walls 
of  the  lodge.  His  thoughts  of  Candida  took 
a  new  form.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  was 
practically  asking  her  to  leave  the  great 
house  and  to  take  up  her  residence  in  the 
lodge.  Then  he  asked  himself,  Why  not  ? 
If  she  loved  him  she  would  be  willing  to 
share  his  way  of  life.  If  she  did  not  love 
him — and  he  had  neither  right  nor  reason 
to  be  sure,  or  even  to  believe,  that  she  did 
— why,  then  it  mattered  very  little  where 
or  how  his  nomad  tent  might  be  pitched. 

The  carriage  had  been  driving  along  a 
winding  road  through  grounds  that  Swift's 
meditations  did  not  prevent  him  from  ob- 
serving to  be  extremely  beautiful.  Xow 
they  were  passing  down  an  avenue  of  elms, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  avenue  he  could  see 
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the  red  walls  of  The  Towers.  In  a  few 
seconds  the  carriage  drove  into  an  open 
space  and  came  to  a  stop  before  the  door. 

The  Towers  was  a  handsome  building, 
which  had  once  been  wholly  Jacobean,  and 
in  which  even  now,  after  generations  of 
enlargement  and  alteration,  the  Jacobean 
character  dominated.  At  another  time 
Swift  would  have  taken  a  pleasure  in  the 
contemplation  of  its  architecture,  but  for  the 
moment  he  was  too  preoccupied  to  do  more 
than  to  recognise  generally  the  stately 
beauty  of  the  place  as  he  got  out  of  the 
carriage  and  mounted  the  low  wide  steps 
that  led  to  the  door.  The  moment  the 
carriage  had  stopped  the  door  opened,  and 
when  Swift  asked  for  Miss  Dorothy  Carteret, 
it  was  plain  that  he  w^as  expected.  The 
servant,  without  asking  his  name,  invited 
him  to  follow,  and  led  him  throuoii  the 
great  hall  and  up  a  wide  staircase. 
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Swift  had  known  nothing  of  the  interiors 
of  EngUsh  country  houses  for  many  years, 
and  he  noted  with  interest,  even  with  ad- 
miration, the  air  of  ease,  of  comfort,  of 
hberal  but  not  ostentatious  wealth,  which 
characterized  The  Towers.  He  remembered, 
as  he  mounted  the  stairs  at  the  heels  of  the 
dignified  servant,  that  he  had  shadowed  out 
in  the  '  Cry  for  Liberty  '  a  scheme  for  con- 
verting all  the  country  houses  in  the  king- 
dom into  museums,  colleges,  shelters  for  the 
aged  poor,  and  other  centres  of  education 
and  civilization.  Now,  as  he  noted  the 
large  magnificence  of  The  Towers,  he  found 
himself  mentally  considering  to  which  of 
these  different  purposes  it  might  be  best 
applied  if  the  time  to  w^hich  he  had  looked 
forward  so  eagerly  ever  came  into  the 
chronicle  of  facts.  His  fancy  filled  the 
great  hall  with  eager  students  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  world,    peopled    the   splendid  rooms 
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with  the  figures  of  those  who  had  fought 
the  good  fight  and  kept  the  faith  of  humanity, 
and  were  permitted  to  pass  their  evening  in 
an  honourable  peace. 

Swifb  was  not  allowed  very  much  time 
for  reflections  upon  social  reform.  When 
they  reached  the  head  of  the  staircase,  he 
followed  his  guide  along  a  gallery  hung  with 
portraits  of  ancestral  Ambers  at  different 
periods  in  the  history  of  their  house.  At 
the  end  of  the  gallery  there  was  another 
small  hall  or  antechamber  of  circular  shape, 
situated  in  one  of  the  towers  that  gave 
their  name  to  the  building,  and  commanding 
through  several  windows  views  of  the  lovely 
Surrey  landscape. 

As  he  passed,  Swift  glanced  through  at 
the  wooded  hills  that  sloped  away  below 
him,  and  sought  to  distinguish  amid  the 
green  darkness  of  the  pines  the  locality  of 
the  spot  where,  but  a  few  hours  before,  he 
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had  been  making  so  fierce  a  struggle  for  so 
great  a  stake.  But  though  he  could  guess 
pretty  shrewdly  where  the  place  lay,  the 
trees  seen  at  that  distance  stood  too  close 
together  to  allow  him  to  be  sure.  The 
clearino;"  that  had  made  so  laro^e  an  arena 
that  morning  for  his  struggle  was  not,  it 
seemed,  large  enough  to  mark  any  gap  in 
the  ranks  of  the  forest.  The  trees  kept  the 
secret,  and  Swift  thought  with  a  kind  of 
shudder  that  someone  might  have  been  sitting 
in  that  very  room  that  very  morning,  look- 
ing over  the  scene  with  listless  eyes,  all 
unaware  of  the  savage  battle  that  was  raging 
beneath  one  corner  of  that  spreading  cloak 
of  verdure.  If  help  had  not  come.  Swift 
thought,  if  the  assassin  had  overcome  him 
and  had  glided  away  in  safety,  leaving  two 
victims  behind  him,  how  long  might  the 
bodies  have  lain  there,  beneath  the  very 
windows  of  The  Towers,  as  it  were,  before 
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anyone — some  gamekeeper  or  some  tramp 
— found  them  ?  Swift  seemed  to  realize 
for  the  first  time  the  reahty  of  the  peril 
through  which  he  had  been  permitted  to 
pass. 

The  servant  went  to  a  door  at  the  other 
side  of  the  turret-room,  opened  it,  and 
announced  Swift.  Swift  passed  in,  and 
the  door  closed  behind  him.  For  a 
moment  he  thought  that  he  was  alone — 
but  only  for  a  moment.  There  was  a 
woman  in  the  room,  seated  in  the  recess 
of  a  window,  a  recess  that  was  cushioned 
like  a  divan.  As  Swift  entered  the  woman 
rose  and  advanced  to  meet  him.  Swift 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  Candida. 

Surprise  and  delight  made  him  speak. 

*  Candida  !'  he  cried.  '  I  did  not  expect — 
I  dared  not  hope  to  see  you.' 

Even  in  the  flush  of  his  joy  he  noted 
that    her   face   was  joyless,   that    her    eyes 

VOL.  in.  42 
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were  unquiet  with  an  anxiety  new  to  him, 
that  her  lips  trembled  as  if  she  were  in 
pain. 

'  I  suppose  not/  she  said,  and  her  voice 
sounded  appealingly,  with  a  sorrowfulness 
that  amazed  him.  '  But  it  seems  to  give 
you  pleasure.' 

The  tone  of  her  voice,  the  look  of  her 
face,  were  too  insistent  to  be  ignored,  but 
they  left  Swift  helpless  to  interpret  them  or 
to  appreciate  the  question  implied  in  her 
speech. 

^  How  could  it  help  giving  me  pleasure,' 
he  said — '  unexpected  pleasure  ?  I  was 
summoned  here  by  Miss  Carteret,  and  I 
have  the  good  fortune  to  see  you  first. 
Perhaps  you  can  tell  me  why  she  wants  to 
see  me.' 

Candida  drew  back  a  couple  of  steps,  but 
she  still  looked  him  full  in  the  face,  though 
she  put  her  hand  for  a  moment  to   her  fore- 
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head  nervously,  almost  as  if  she  were 
mechanically  warding  off  a  blow.  Swift 
felt  suddenly  anxious  at  the  sight  of  her 
anxiety,  and  moved  a  little  nearer  to  her. 
She  drew  back  again. 

*  I  am  afraid  you  do  not  understand,' 
she  said.  '  I  am  sure  you  do  not  under- 
stand.' 

A  queer  feeling  of  fear,  chilling  and  in- 
explicable, crept  over  Swift's  senses.  What 
could  trouble  Candida  so  much  ?  What  was 
it  that  he  did  not  understand  ? 

'  What  is  the  matter  ?'  he  asked  eagerly. 
'  Are  you  ill  ?      Has  anything  happened  ?' 

The  girl  shook  her  head  ;  her  eyes  still 
watched  Swift's  face  with  feverish  intensity. 

^  I  am  all  right,'  she  answered  ;  '  and 
nothing  has  happened.'  Her  voice  fell 
away,  and  she  added  in  a  whisper,  so  faint 
that  Swift  barely  caught  the  meaning  of 
her  words,  '  Nothing  as  yet.' 
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'  I  do  not  understand  V  Swift  questioned. 
^  What  is  it  that  I  do  not  understand  V 

He  was  excited  now,  touched  by  vague 
terrors,  made  nervous  by  her  nervousness, 
troubled  by  those  nameless  apprehensions 
that  tempt  a  strong  man  to  scream.  He 
moved  nearer  to  her,  and  again  she  drew 
back,  and  this  time  she  held  out  her  hand  as 
if  to  keep  him  away  from  her,  while  the 
trouble  in  her  face  deepened. 

^  Do  you  know  who  I  am  V  she  asked 
almost  fiercely  ;  and  before  Swift  had  time 
to  grasp  the  meaning  of  her  question,  she 
added  hurriedly,  '  I  am  Dorothy  Carteret.' 

Then  she  let  both  her  hands  fall  to  her 
sides,  and  stood  still  and  silent  before  him. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE    RIDDLE    READ. 

If  I  deceived  you. 

Pray  you  forgive  ; 
If  I  have  grieved  you, 

Live  and  let  live ; 
Now  for  my  hopes  and  fears, 

Foolish  or  wise, 
Do  you  not  see  that  tears 

Trouble  my  eyes  ? 
Now  all  my  perils  past. 

All  my  alarms, 
Let  me  feel  safe  at  last. 

Love,  in  your  arms. 

Rhymes  for  Remembrance. 

Though  Swift  heard  the  words,  he  did  not 
for  an  instant  understand  their  significance. 
He  knew  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of 
Candida  ;  he  did  not  know  why  she  should 
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say  that  she  was  anyone  but  Candida.  He 
tried  to  ask  her  what  she  meant  ;  he  rather 
looked  than  spoke  the  question,  which  she 
answered  in  the  same  words  : 

'  I  am  Dorothy  Carteret/ 

This  time  Swift  understood  her  ;  knew 
that  she  was  in  earnest,  knew  that  she  was 
speaking  a  strange  truth,  and  the  knowledge 
hurt  him  and  amazed  him  as  much  as  if  she 
had  struck  him  in  the  face. 

*  My  God  !'  he  groaned,  and  then,  though 
he  felt  the  hopeless  futility  of  his  question, 
he  asked,  ^  Is  this  true  V 

^  Quite  true,'  the  girl  answered  sadly. 

She  was  very  pale,  and  she  looked  at  him 
appealingly. 

Swift  moved  over  to  the  fireplace  and 
leaned  against  the  chimney-piece.  He  felt 
that  he  wanted  support,  that  the  world  was 
reeling  around  him,  that  he  might  faint. 
The  news   seemed   to   stun  him.       He  was 
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stupefied  by  this  sudden  transformation  of 
his  recent  hfe,  and  of  the  love  that  had  been 
so  inexpressibly  dear  to  him.  All  the  joy  of 
his  devotion  to  Candida  seemed  to  be  blotted 
out  of  his  past  ;  it  was  not  Candida  he  had 
served,  but  another  ;  he  had  worshipped  a 
shadow,  like  the  fool  in  the  fable.  What  did 
it  all  mean  ?  Why  had  Candida,  she  who 
was  no  longer  Candida,  played  this  cruel 
trick  ?  He  had  rested  his  head  wearily 
upon  his  hand  while  he  tried  to  think  his 
troubled  thoughts  out,  but  they  were  all 
tangled  and  bewildering.  He  lifted  his 
head  and  looked  reproachfully  at  the  girl, 
who  was  standinof  still  and  lookinof  at 
him. 

*  Why  did  you  do  this  ?'  he  asked  pain- 
fully.     '  I  believed  in  you.' 

The  girl  came  close  uj)  to  him  and  put 
her  hand  for  a  moment  on  his  arm  very 
softly.      In  her  look,  in   her  action,   in  the 
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sound  of  her  voice,  there  was  a  timidity 
most  foreign  to  her,  a  timidity  that,  as 
Swift  reahzed  afterwards,  was  unspeakably 
touching. 

'I  am  very  sorry,'  she  said — '  very,  very 
sorry.      I  want  you  to  forgive  me,  dear.' 

She  had  never  spoken  so  tenderly  to  him 
before,  and  the  very  sweetness  of  her 
address  seemed  to  his  aching  heart  to  make 
the  bitter  business  yet  more  bitter. 

He  was  still  too  surprised  and  too  angry 
to  be  soothed  by  her  gentleness.  He  felt 
that  he  had  been  fooled,  mocked,  and  for  no 
apparent  purpose.  So  it  was  with  a  harsh 
voice  and  a  harsh  look  that  he  replied  to 
her  appeal. 

'  I  do  not  think  that  you  need  my  for- 
giveness,' he  said.  '  You  were  free  to  do  as 
you  please,  and  it  pleased  you  to  deceive  me, 
to  delude  me,  to  break  my  heart.  God 
knows  why  you  have  done  this  thing.' 
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'  You  have  every  right  to  be  angry  with 
me/  she  answered  quietly,  still  keeping  near 
to  him.  '  What  I  did  was  very  wrong,  very 
foolish,  very  wicked,  if  you  like.  But  I  hope 
and  believe,  for  my  sake  and  for  your  sake, 
that  you  will  find  it  in  your  heart  to  pardon 
Dorothy  Carteret  for  the  deceit  of  Candida 
Knox.  Why  should  your  heart  be  harder 
to  me  now  than  it  was  this  morning  ?  Is 
the  name  Dorothy  less  pleasant  for  a 
lover's  lips  to  utter  than  the  name  of 
Candida  V 

'  Why  do  you  mock  me  V  he  asked. 
'  What  have  you  and  I  got  to  do  with  love 
now  ?  I  loved  a  girl  who  was  poor,  a  girl 
in  my  way  of  life,  a  oirl  whom  I  could  ask 
to  be  my  wife.  And  that  girl  is  gone  and 
dead,  is  worse  than  dead,  for  she  never 
lived  at  all  ;  she  was  only  a  shadow,  a 
cheat,  a  lie  !  she  was  but  the  mask  that  it 
amused  a  woman  of  the  world  to  wear  for  a 
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whim  !  Oh,  Candida,  Candida,  I  loved  you, 
loved  you  !' 

He  turned  away  again,  for  he  felt  the 
tears  coming  into  his  eyes,  and  he  was 
ashamed  of  his  passion  and  afraid  of  his 
sorrow.  The  girl's  pale  face  reddened  a 
little  at  the  display  of  his  wild  anger  and 
grief 

'  I  wish  you  would  call  me  Dorothy,'  she 
said  entreatingly.  '  I  want  you  to  call  me 
Dorothy,  and  to  think  of  me  as  Dorothy ' — 
her  voice  wavered  for  a  moment,  and  then 
she  went  on  firmly  and  rapidly — ^  and,  if 
you  can,  to  love  me  as  Dorothy.' 

He  gave  a  groan,  and  shook  his  head 
without  looking  at  her.  He  had  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands,  as  if  he  hoped 
to  force  back  his  tears. 

*  I  cannot  help  loving  you,'  he  muttered. 
*  That  is  not  to  be  prayed  for.  But  it  is  all 
so  different !' 
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She  put  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  as  if 
she  hoped  by  her  touch  to  make  him  Hft 
his  head  and  look  at  her. 

^  It  is  different,'  she  said  ;  '  and  different 
most  of  all  in  one  way.  Listen  to  me,  dear, 
for  there  is  something  I  must  needs  tell 
you.  Candida  Knox  liked  you,  liked  you 
very  much  ;  but  Dorothy  Carteret  loves 
you,  which  is  more  than  Candida  ever 
did.' 

He  drew  away  his  hands  from  his  face, 
and  looked  eagerly  at  her.  His  face  was 
white,  and  he  looked  haggard. 

^  What  do  you  mean  V  he  asked.  '  Do 
you  mean  what  you  say  ?  But  what  is  the 
good  ?      You  are  out  of  my  star.' 

'  My  dear,'  she  answered,  with  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  smile  that  her  face  had  worn 
since  the  interview  began — '  my  dear,  don't 
talk  nonsense.  You  should  be  above  such 
prejudices  and  conventionalities.      You  will 
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find  no  defence  of  them,  I  am  very  sure,  in 
the  "  Cry  for  Liberty."' 

Swift  muttered  something  to  himself 
which  sounded  very  Hke  an  imprecation 
upon  the  '  Cry  for  Liberty.' 

'  Don't  abuse  the  ''  Cry  for  Liberty," ' 
Dorothy  Carteret  said  composedly.  '  I 
assure  you  I  am  very  grateful  to  it.  There 
is  a  lot  that's  wrong  in  it,  and  a  lot  that's 
wrong-headed,  but  it  is  a  brave  book  by  a 
brave  man — by  the  man  I  love.' 

Her  voice,  which  had  begun  lightly, 
sounded  so  tender  a  note  as  she  said  the  last 
few  words,  that  it  seemed  to  pierce  through 
all  his  pride  and  all  his  anger,  and  touch  the 
core  of  his  being.  She  saw  the  softened 
look  in  his  face,  and  her  eyes  brightened. 

*  If  Candida  Knox  would  never  let  you 
make  love  to  her,'  she  said,  '  you  must 
forgive  Dorothy  Carteret  if  she  makes  love 
to  you.      For  she    does  love  you,  and  she 
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does  not  mean  to  lose  you  because  of  a  few 
prejudices  and  conventionalities  which  we 
both  despise,  or  because  you  feel  angry  at 
being  the  victim  of  a  foolish  jest  that  was, 
after  all,  a  very  happy  reality/ 

It  was  impossible  to  doubt  the  sincerity 
of  her  speech,  the  earnestness  of  her  appeal 
— impossible  to  listen  to  her,  and  not  be 
touched  and  softened.  All  the  bitterness 
seemed  to  melt  away  from  Swift's  sorrow  ; 
only  the  ache  of  regret  remained,  not  the 
sting  of  anger. 

^  It  was  very  happy,'  he  said  in  a  low 
voice  ;  *  I  was  very  happy.  But  I  am  a 
poor  devil  and  a  democrat — a  man  of  the 
people ;  and  you  are  a  daughter  of  the 
opposite  camp,  a  great  lady,  a  woman  of 
fortune.  What  common  life  is  there  for  us 
who  come  from  opposite  poles  ?  What  can 
there  be  in  common  between  the  Mountain 
and  La  Vendee  ?' 
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Somehow  this  illustration  from  the 
French  Revolution  with  which  Swift  closed 
his  httle  speech  did  not  ring  very  truly  in 
his  ears  as  he  uttered  it.  After  all,  was  he 
a  man  of  the  Mountain,  and  was  there 
anything  about  the  position  of  Dorothy 
Carteret  that  recalled  the  Vendean  tradi- 
tion ?  He  felt  even  as  he  spoke  that  she 
would  detect  its  cheapness,  and  disdain  his 
little  rhetorical  sentence.  But  there  was  no 
show  of  malice  in  her  eyes  or  mouth  as  she 
listened. 

^  We  are  talking  seriously,'  she  said. 
'  This  is  a  serious  moment  in  both  our  lives. 
Suppose  we  sit  down  and  take  it  seriously.' 

She  moved  back  to  the  window  seat 
where  she  had  been  sitting  when  Swift 
entered  the  room,  and  motioned  to  Swift  to 
follow  her  example.  He  sat  by  her  side 
and  looked  into  her  face.  Below  them  the 
hills  and  woods  smiled  in  the  sunlight. 
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'  To  begin  with,'  said  Dorothy,  speaking 
with  the  sweet  imperiousness  that  he  had 
always  thought  sat  so  divinely  upon 
Candida — '  to  begin  with,  let  us  leave  the. 
French  Revolution  out  of  the  jest.  We 
really  are  not  at  all  like  people  in  the 
French  Revolution,  and  it  is  no  use  our 
playing  that  we  are.' 

'  There  is  a  relative  resemblance,'  said 
Swift,  but  Dorothy  immediately  interrupted 
him. 

'  Xo,  there  isn't,'  she  said  ;  '  for  even  if  I 
were  to  admit,  which  I  don't,  that  you  are 
drowned  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Cordeliers' 
Club,  I  must,  speaking  for  myself,  deny  that 
I  am  a  devotee,  for  example,  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings.  One  of  my  ancestors  w^ent 
to  the  scaffold  as  a  protest  against  that 
doctrine.' 

'  There  you  are,'  said  Swift,  '  that's  it. 
You  have  ancestors  :  I  haven't.' 
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Dorothy  frowned  reprovingly.  Perhaps 
she  felt  that  she  would  find  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  winning  back  the  ascendancy  of 
Candida. 

^  You  can't  help  yourself,'  she  answered, 
'  And  if  you  could,  if  you  sprang  straight 
from  the  soil,  ruddy  with  the  red  earth  of 
Adam,  it  would  not  alter  my  thoughts  of 
you,  it  ought  not  to  alter  your  thoughts  of 
me.  It  is  what  we  think  of  each  other  that 
matters,  not  what  anyone  else  may  think  of 
us.  You  must  admit  so  much.  It  is  one 
of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  *'  Cry 
for  Liberty."  ' 

Swift  nodded  his  head.  The  whole 
situation  seemed  so  unreal,  so  fantastic,  that 
he  began  to  think  that  he  could  not  do 
better  than  leave  it  to  Dorothy  to  manage 
in  her  own  way. 

*  Very   well,'  the   girl   went   on  ;  '  let  us 
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settle  what  we  do  think  about  each  other. 
Do  you  love  me  V 

'  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart  and  soul,' 
Swift  answered  passionately.  The  formula 
was  conventional,  but  it  expressed  strongly 
the  greatest  truth  he  knew. 

'  And  I  love  you,'  she  said  simply.  'You 
wanted  to  marry  Candida  Knox.  Will  you 
decline  to  marry  Dorothy  Carteret,  who  is 
forward  enough  to  offer  herself?' 

'  But  you  are  rich  and  I  am  poor,'  Swift 
said  sadly  ;  '  and  people  would  say,  people 
would  think ' 

Dorothy  coolly  interrupted  him. 

*  Which  is  of  most  importance  to  you  ?' 
she  asked — '  what  people  say  and  think,  or 
what  I  say  and  think  ?' 

'  Why,  what  you  say  and  think,  of 
course,'  he  answered.  He  felt  that  he  was 
drifting  out  of  his  depth,  and  that  he  was 
glad    to     drift.       The     difference     between 
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Candida  Knox  and  Dorothy  Carteret  was 
growing  fainter  and  fainter  every  moment. 

'  Very  well,'  said  the  girl.  '  I  say  and 
think  that  the  love  you  had  for  Candida 
pledges  you  to  love  Dorothy  no  less  dearly, 
provided,  of  course,  that  you  can  forgive 
her  for  her  fraud.' 

'  Ah,  yes  ;  why  did  you  do  that  ?'  he 
asked.  He  had  forgotten  that  she  had  given 
him  no  reason  for  that  amazing  masquerade. 

'  To  speak  by  the  card,'  Dorothy  rephed, 
'  lest  equivocation  should  undo  me,  I  must 
say  that  I  did  it  because  I  liked.  I  am 
rather  a  terrible  young  woman.  I  have 
done  as  I  liked  all  my  life,  and  I  always 
had  a  passion  for  adventures.  Haroun  al 
Rashid  was  ever  one  of  my  ideals.' 

'  I  don't  think  that  I  quite  understand,' 
Swift  said.  In  his  heart  he  began  to  feel 
conscious  that  it  didn't  matter  what  he 
understood     so    long    as     he    was    near    to 
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Dorothy.  He  was  becoming  quite  recon- 
ciled to  the  metamorphosis. 

'  You  will  understand  me  better  when  you 
know  me  better,'  Dorothy  said.  '  I  was 
always  of  Emerson's  mind,  when  he  said  that 
he  would  make  whim  the  law  of  his  life, 
that  he  would  write  the  word  over  his  door- 
way. I  have  done  all  manner  of  mad  things 
ever  since  I  was  a  bit  of  a  child,  just  because 
I  wanted  to  learn  what  it  would  feel  like 
to  do  them,  and  how  I  should  like  doinof 
them.      Do  you  understand  the  mood  at  all  V 

'  Yes,  perhaps  I  do,'  Swift  answered 
doubtfully.  He  began  to  believe  that  he 
was  more  commonplace  than  he  had 
imaofined  himself  to  be,  and  the  belief  was 
not,  at  the  moment,  a  joy. 

^  Well,'  Dorothy  went  on,  '  I  have  always 
had  my  own  way.  We  come  of  a  wild 
blood ;  and  I  dare  say  that,  if  I  had  been  a 
man  and  lived  in  the  last  century,  I  should 
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have  been  as  bad  as  any  of  my  people.  As 
it  was,  my  wildness  took  other  forms. 
There  are  a  great  many  mad  stories  set 
down  to  my  account  which  are  not  at 
all  true.  I  must  confess  that  there  are 
some  mad  stories  which  are  true,  but  the 
maddest  of  them  all,  I  assure  you,  is  the 
adventure  of  Candida  Knox.' 

Swift  felt  very  like  a  man  in  a  dream  as 
he  sat  there  in  the  wide  window-seat  and 
looked  at  Dorothy's  lovely  face  and  listened 
to  her  fantastic  confession.  But  he  didn't 
say  anything,  because  he  hadn't  anything  to 
say,  and  after  a  brief  pause  the  girl  went 
on  with  her  story. 

'  I  do  not  know,'  she  said,  '  that  it  is  the 
best  thing  in  the  world  for  a  young  woman 
to  come  of  a  wild  race,  and  to  have  plenty 
of  money  and  plenty  of  admirers,  and  to  be 
able  to  do  as  she  likes,  and  to  like  a  reputa- 
tion for  eccentricity  and  unconventionality, 
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for  darinof  and  defiance.  I  do  not  know. 
Perhaps  you  will  be  able  to  teach  me  later 
on.  Anyhow,  that  is  what  I  was,  that  is 
what  I  am,  that  is  what  I  am  not  going  to 
be  any  more.' 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  Swift  with  the 
most  gracious  air  of  self-surrender.  Swift 
clasped  it  for  a  moment  and  kissed  it. 

^  Do  you  think  one  can  change  one's 
nature,'  he  murmured,  ^  even  if  one  would 
or  should  ?' 

^  One  can  try,'  Dorothy  said  decisively  ; 
*  and  I  mean  to,  if  you  will  help  me.  But 
even  the  most  reckless  independence,  the 
most  riotous  self-assertion,  may  pall  at  last 
About  a  year  ago  I  got  desperately  sick  ot 
my  life,  sick  of  my  experiments  and  excite- 
ments, sick  most  of  all  of  the  Sylphs.' 

'  Ah  yes,  the  Sylphs,'  Swift  said.  '  Then, 
they  really  do  exist — and  you  founded  them, 
did  you  not  ?' 
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Fragments  of  those  conversations  with 
Windover  and  others,  in  which  the  Sylphs 
had  been  spoken  of,  came  floating  vaguely 
into  his  mind. 

'  Yes,  they  do  exist,'  Dorothy  said.  '  And 
I  did  found  them  ;  but  I  got  tired  of  them, 
as  I  got  tired  of  everything  else.  Sacrifice 
at  the  altar  of  the  eternal  Paradox  becomes 
a  bore  in  the  end,  even  if  one  has  set  the 
worship  going,  and  is  one's  own  high- 
priestess.  After  we  had  all  decided  that 
we  were  all  superior  to  everybody  and 
everything,  we  seemed  to  me  to  be  just  as 
commonplace  as  a  spelling-bee.  And  I 
hated  to  be  commonplace.  And  just  then 
I  read  the  "  Cry  for  Liberty."  ' 

'  The  "  Cry  for  Liberty  "  !'  Swift  said  in 
surprise. 

That  great  work  seemed  to  be  always 
confronting  him. 

'Yes,   the  ''Cry  for  Liberty."      I  heard 
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about  it,  saw  it  attacked  in  some  paper,  and 
expressed  the  wish  to  read  it.  Colonel 
Rockielaw  got  it  for  me.  If  you  owe  him 
anything  for  that,  3^ou  have  helped  to  pay 
your  debt.' 

Swift  looked  more  surprised.  He  had 
quite  forgotten  the  name  of  his  fellow- 
victim  in  the  morning's  adventure. 

*  The  man  whose  life  you  saved  this 
morning — for  you  have  saved  his  life,  you 
will  be  glad  to  hear,  and  he  shall  thank  you 
himself  later.      Poor  fellow  !' 

Dorothy  lent  the  least  suggestion  of  a 
sigh  to  her  utterance  of  the  last  two  words, 
and  Swift  wondered  why.  But  he  declared 
that  he  w^as  very  glad  indeed  to  hear  of 
Rockielaw's  safety.  He  did  not  ask  then 
any  questions  about  Rockielaw.  Dorothy 
went  on  with  her  narrative. 

'  Well,  I  read  the  ''  Cry  for  Liberty  " — 
read   it  a   good    many  times.      I   won't  say 
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that  I  liked  it  all,  for  I  didn't,  but  it  all 
interested  me  very  much.  You  seemed  to 
have  strength  and  purpose  and  earnestness, 
and  to  believe  in  all  manner  of  ideals  that  I 
had  somehow  or  other  grown  to  regard  as 
antiquated,  as  antiquated  as  the  Greek  gods. 
It  w^as  all  so  fresh  to  me,  and  I  was 
attracted  even  by  its  very  foolishness — 
for  much  of  it  did  seem  to  me  to  be  very 
foolish.' 

'  I  am  not  surprised  at  that,'  Swift  mur- 
mured apologetically.  '  Much  of  it  seems 
very  foolish  to  me  now.' 

*  Yes  ;  but  it  was  foolish  with  the  folly  of 
youth,  with  the  folly  of  youth  that  hopes 
and  believes  and  struggles,  and  thinks  that 
it  is  born  to  set  the  world  right,  and  is  very 
pleased  at  the  opportunity  and  proud  of  the 
adventure.  And  so  the  book  made  me 
curious  to  see  the  man  ;  and  I  asked  about 
you,  and  learned  much  about  you,  and  I  got 
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some  friends  to  take  me  to  some  place  in 
the  East  End  where  you  were,  and  w^here 
you  made  a  speech — on  the  sanctity  of  self- 
assertion,  I  think  it  was.  Do  you  remember 
the  speech  ?  It  was  not  very  long  ago, 
just  before  you  made  the  acquaintance  of  that 
self-assertive  young  w^oman,  Candida  Knox/ 
Swift  remembered  the  speech  and  the 
time  very  well  indeed.  It  was  at  St. 
Ethelfreda's  Without,  in  the  lecture-hall  of 
that  People's  Palace  which  had  been  built 
by  the  munificence  of  the  man  who  had 
dazzled  London  as  the  millionaire  Luck 
Brisbane,  and  who  afterwards  confessed 
himself  to  be  the  fraudulent  Luke  Beeching. 
The  Kector  of  St.  Ethelfreda's  Without 
encouraged  to  some  degree  the  expression 
of  extreme  opinions,  and  Swift's  discourse 
had  been  one  of  a  series  of  lectures  delivered 
by  different  thinkers  of  more  or  less  publicity 
on  '  The  Attitude  to  Life.' 
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It  had  pleased  Swift,  working  onwards 
from  some  words  of  Emerson's,  to  make  a 
paradoxical  defence  of  the  ethics  of  self- 
assertion,  and  this  was  the  lecture  to  which 
Dorothy  Carteret  had  listened.  He  thought 
of  it  now  with  some  compunction,  for  it  did 
not  seem  quite  as  brilliant  in  the  recollection 
as  in  his  heart  he  had  thought  it  in  the 
utterance. 

'  I  am  afraid  you  cannot  have  been  much 
impressed,'  he  murmured — '  or,  at  least,  not 
very  happily  impressed.' 

'  Indeed,  I  w^as  very  much  interested,' 
Dorothy  answered  decisively.  '  The  thing 
was  fresh  and  daring,  and  different  from 
everything  that  everybody  else  had  been 
saying  for  the  last  half-century  ;  and  if  some 
of  it  was  absurd,  much  of  it  was  honest,  and 
all  of  it  was  brave.  And  it  brought  about 
our  friendship.' 

*  Then   it   was   worth  the  saying,'   Swift 
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observed.      '  I  did  not  dream  that  I  owed  it 
so  much.' 

^  Don't  you  remember,'  Dorothy  resumed, 
'that  you  said  that  most  of  us  made  our 
lives  too  meagre,  that  we  drifted  on  from 
day  to  day,  doing  the  same  dull  things  in 
the  same  dull  fashion,  when  we  might  be 
splendidly  busy  in  experiment,  living  half 
a  dozen  lives  instead  of  one  ?  Do  you  re- 
member ?' 

Swift  nodded.  He  did  remember,  and 
he  began  to  see  the  result  of  words  spoken 
with  no  large  expectation  that  they  would 
ever  be  acted  upon. 

*  You  said  that  it  would  be  a  wise  thing, 
and  a  sane  thing,  and  a  brave  and  beautiful 
thing,  for  anyone,  man  or  woman,  who  was 
hampered  by  the  narrowness  of  a  formal 
way,  the  circumscription  of  a  relentless 
routine,  to  find,  or  try  to  find,  freedom  in 
the  attempt  to  live  quite  a  diflferent  life  in 
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quite  a  different  fashion.  It  only  wanted 
courage,  you  said — courage  and  intelligence  ; 
the  intelligence  to  decide  what  different 
kind  of  life  you  would  and  could,  under  all 
the  conditions,  live,  and  the  courage  to  carry 
out  the  fantastic  adventure.  When  you 
said  that,  I  resolved  that  I  would  have 
the  courage  to  carry  out  the  fantastic 
adventure.' 

'  How  little  did  I  dream,'  said  Swift, 
*  that  what  I  was  suggesting  then,  more  as 
a  kind  of  taunt  to  myself  for  my  own  inert 
acceptance  of  monotony  than  as  sober  counsel 
for  others,  would  find  such  a  disciple  and 
lead  to  such  a  result !' 

'  The  Kector  of  St.  Ethelfreda's  told  me 
a  good  deal  about  you  and  your  way  of  life, 
and  all  that  he  told  me  fanned  my  curiosity. 
Of  course  I  could  have  got  to  know  you 
easily  enough  then  or  later,  but  you  would 
not  have  cared  for  Dorothv  Carteret,  and  I 
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should  not  have  cared  for  you  as  you  would 
have  been  sure  to  show  yourself  to  Dorothy 
Carteret.  And  I  wanted  to  try  the  theory 
of  self-assertion.  I  was  sick  to  death  of  the 
Sylphs,  and  Society,  and  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  way  of  my  world,  so  I 
took  my  plunge  into  the  waters  of  London, 
disappeared  as  Dorothy  Carteret,  and  came 
to  the  surface  as  Candida  Knox.' 

*  But  how  did  you  manage  it  ?'  Swift 
asked.  *  Wasn't  it  very  difficult  to  get 
away  from  your  surroundings  like  that  ?' 

Dorothy  laughed. 

*  Not  a  bit  difficult  ;  at  least,  not  for  me,' 
she  answered.  *  People  were  so  used  to  my 
doing  just  what  I  liked,  that  if  I  had  said  I 
was  going  away  for  a  walking  tour  in  Japan, 
nobody  who  knew  me  would  have  been  in 
the  least  surprised.  But  I  didn't  say  that. 
I  simply  said  that  I  was  tired  of  town,  and 
w^as  going  to  rest  and  read  Schopenhauer  in 
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the  country.  Instead  of  resting  and  reading 
Schopenhauer  in  the  country,  I  took  chambers 
in  Bloomsbury  and  read  Brander  Swift.' 

Swift  shghtly  reddened.  The  adventure 
was  after  his  own  heart,  certainly  after  his 
own  counsel.  It  was  not  uncomplimentary 
to  him  in  its  inception,  and  its  execution 
had  made  him  rarely  happy.  But  he  could 
not  help  a  faint  feeling  that  he  had  been 
rather  easily  duped.  Possibly  Dorothy 
guessed  something  of  his  thought,  and  strove 
to  soothe  it  in  her  next  speech. 

'  I  suppose  that  it  was  wrong  of  me,'  she 
went  on.  '  But  I  didn't  think  of  that  ;  I 
never  do — or,  rather,  I  never  did — when 
any  enterprise  fires  my  fancy.  And  I  really 
wanted  to  know  you,  and  to  know  you  as  a 
friend,  as  a  comrade,  could  know  you.  That 
word  ''  comrade  "  was  a  great  word  of  yours, 
and  I  wanted  to  experiment  in  comradeship.* 

^  I  am  glad  the  experiment  did  not  disap- 
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point  you,'  Swift  said.  '  It  might  have,  you 
know.' 

*  If  it  had,  Candida  Knox  could  easily 
have  ceased  to  be,'  Dorothy  observed 
demurely. 

'  Taking  with  her  the  heart  of  the  poor 
devil  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  her.' 

Swift's  comment  upon  Dorothy's  sugges- 
tion was  spoken  rather  sternly,  and  once 
again  Dorothy  seemed  to  make  amends. 

^  I  did  not  think  of  that  when  I  entered 
on  my  escapade,'  she  confessed.  ^  Of  course, 
people  had  fallen  in  love  with  me,  or  thought 
they  had,  and  told  me  so  in  one  foolish  form 
of  words  or  another,  often  enough  in  my 
weary  world.  But  they  always  either 
amazed  me  or  amused  me,  and  invariably 
annoyed  me.  I  never  thought  that .  you 
might  fall  in  love  with  me  ;  I  never  thought 
that  I  might  fall  in  love  with  you.' 

Though   she  spoke  very  quietly  and  com- 
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posedly,  her  cheeks  took  a  Hveher  colour  as 
she  uttered  the  last  words.  Swift  only 
said,  '  My  dear  !'  But  there  was  nothing 
better  or  wiser  to  say,  for  it  meant  every- 
thing. Dorothy  spoke  a  little  quicker  as  she 
went  on  with  her  story  : 

'  I  wanted  my  meeting  with  you — for  I 
was  determined  to  meet  you — to  seem  to 
come  about  quite  by  chance.  I  had  heard 
from  the  people  at  St.  Ethelfreda's  that  you 
haunted  the  British  Museum  a  good  deal,  so 
I  haunted  the  Museum,  too,  and  we  met,  as 
it  was  inevitable  that  we  should  meet  in 
time,  and  I  saw  that  you  saw  me,  and  that 
you  were — what  shall  I  say  ? — not  displeased 
with  me,  and  like  the  forward  young  woman 
I  was  and  am,  I  took  advantage  of  the  situ- 
ation. You  know  all  the  rest.  Dorothy 
Carteret  begs  your  pardon  with  all  her  heart 
for  any  deception  practised  by  Candida 
Knox.      Say  that  you  forgive  her.' 
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'  There  is  nothing  to  forgive/  Swift 
stammered. 

All  his  anger,  all  his  wonder,  had  vanished 
from  him,  leaving  only  the  certainty  of  his 
love  for  the  beautiful,  appealing  woman. 

*  Yes,  there  is,'  Dorothy  said  gravely,  and 
even  a  little  sadly.  '  It  wasn't  the  right 
thing  to  do.  Let  me  seek  to  make  amends 
by  always  trying  to  do  the  right  thing  in 
future.  Help  me,  now  and  always,  to  find 
out  what  is  the  right  thing  to  do  ;  help  me 
with  my  life,  my  friend,  my  comrade,  my 
lover.' 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  The 
room,  the  whole  world,  seemed  to  have 
grown  very  still.  Then  their  eyes  met,  and 
he  took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

TWO    LETTERS. 

The  years  drive  by, 
And  all  things  turn  to  dust :   adventure,  youth, 
Courage  and  love — but  love  the  last  of  all, 
The  love  of  man  for  woman  that  endures 
When  other  passions  have  grown  old  and  cold, 
And  lends  a  show  of  immortality 
To  the  mortal  pageant. 

The  Wizard's  Wonders. 

Gabriel  Oldacre  sat  in  his  shaded  room  at 
Therapia  and  looked  out  upon  the  sunHt 
Bosphorus.  The  beauty  of  the  scene  had 
offered  him  a  kind  of  consolation  many  and 
many  a  time  in  the  days  of  his  exile.  In 
the  ceaseless  animation  of  that  enchanted 
Avaterway  he  had  found  relief  from  the  ache 
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at  his  heart  and  the  h^ony  of  his  memories. 
But  just  now  he  scarcely  heeded  the  picture 
he  beheld.  His  thoughts  were  busy  with 
the  contents  of  two  letters  that  he  had  just 
been  reading,  both  of  which  came  from  a 
corner  of  the  world  that  he  knew  so  well. 
Instead  of  the  smilinof  flood  and  the  smilinor 
shores  which  now  were  the  familiars  of  his 
life,  his  mind's  eye  saw  the  Surrey  hills  and 
commons,  and  the  lifted  lances  of  the  army 
of  the  pines.  Both  the  letters  he  had  been 
reading  came  from  Pine  Hill  ;  both  were 
written  from  The  Towers.  One  had  been 
addressed  to  Amber  Pasha  ;  the  other  was 
directed  to  Gabriel  himself  Amber  Pasha 
had  asked  Gabriel  to  read  the  first  letter, 
and  Gabriel  knew  very  well  why.  Gabriel's 
own  letter  came  from  Windover.  Both 
letters  spoke  of  the  same  set  of  events  from 
somewhat  different  ])oints  of  view.  They 
supplemented  each  other  in  serving  to  com- 
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plete  a  story  which  had  first  made  Gabriel 
smile,  and  which  now  made  Gabriel  sigh. 
He  took  up  again  the  first  letter,  the  letter 
to  Amber  Pasha,  the  letter  from  Colonel 
Rockielaw,  and  read  slowly  over  again  the 
passage  which  had  most  attracted  him. 

^  And  so,  my  dear  old  friend,  another 
dream  has  come  to  an  end,  and  another  fool 
been  made  the  sport  of  his  folly.  Fifty-three 
is  a  very  good  age,  a  very  excellent  age. 
A  man  whose  business  it  is  to  kill,  or  be 
killed,  may  have  as  good  a  time  at  fifty -three 
as  at  twenty-three  or  at  thirty-three — which 
is  his  age,  confound  him!  No,  I  don't  mean 
confound  him  ;  God  bless  him,  with  all  my 
heart,  if  she  cares  for  him  ;  but  he  has  the 
pull  of  me  by  twenty  years,  and  I  was  an 
ass  to  think  that  she  could  ever  care  for  an 
old  fellow  of  fifty-three.  Well,  God  bless  her 
wherever  she  oroes,  and  God  bless  him  for 
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her  sake,  though  it's  no  use  lying  to  you, 
Jack,  and  pretending  that  I  don't  mind  an 
atom,  or  that  I  think  the  best  man  always 
wins.  I  suppose  he  is  a  decent  chap  enough, 
though  he  is  not  the  sort  of  chap  I  should 
like  a  daughter  of  mine  to  marry  ;  and,  of 
course,  he  saved  my  life  and  all  that,  and  I 
wish  to  Heaven  he  hadn't ;  and,  by  Jove  ! 
he  owed  me  a  bad  turn  for  a  row  we  had 
once  when  I  didn't  know  who  the  devil  he 
was.  When  he  sat  by  my  bed  and  said 
civil  things  to  me,  I  gave  it  to  him  straight. 
I  couldn't  help  it — I  couldn't  help  it.  I 
told  him  I  envied  him  his  luck  ;  I  told  him 
I  wished  he  had  let  that  damned  Thuggee 
devil  make  an  end  of  me,  and  wipe  me  out 
as  my  father  had  wiped  out  his  relative.  And 
then  he  spoke  like  a  man,  and  for  the  moment 
I  liked  him,  though  I  hope  I  shall  never  see 
him  again,  for  he  said  some  honest  words, 
and  had   the   sense  to   cut   them   short.      I 
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believe  he's  a  white  man,  but,  Jack,  old 
friend,  I  did  love  her  so,  and  I  did  make 
such  a  fool  of  myself  Well,  it's  all  over 
and  done  with — all  that  business,  I  mean. 
Life  has  still  some  stuff  in  it  for  a  soldier 
on  the  right  side  of  sixty,  even  if  he  can't 
win  the  girl  of  his  elderh^  heart.  I  can  eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry  ;  if  I  have  fought  with 
beasts  at  Ephesus,  as  St.  John  says,  I  can 
fight  them  again,  and  I  hear  of  a  chance  of 
a  shindy  Soudan-wards,  which  makes  the 
war-horse  neigh,  my  boy.  As  that  fellow 
did  save  my  life,  I'll  make  some  use  of 
it  for  the  dear  old  widow,  if  I  can  ;  better 
wear  out  than  rust  out,  as  Wordsworth  or 
somebody  says.  God  and  my  Queen,  since 
it  can't  be  God  and  my  Lady,  Jack.  Good- 
bye. If  chance  brings  me  anywhere  near 
to  Constantinople,  we  will  have  a  good  time 
together — but  we  won't  talk  of  this  trouble 
any  more.      That's  all.' 
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Gabriel  laid  the  letter  down,  and  again 
lifted  his  face  and  looked  through  the  open 
window  at  the  sunht  Bosphorus. 

^  If  a  man  must  come  to  grief  like  that,' 
he  thought,  '  is  it  better  to  bear  the  blow  in 
youth  or  in  ao-e  V 

The  problem  disconcerted  him.  The 
soldier  of  fifty-three  seemed  to  take  his  hurt 
so  much  better,  so  much  more  bravely,  than 
the  student  who  was  younger  by  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Gabriel  gave  a  sigh, 
and  then,  to  help  him  to  dismiss  his  sad 
thoughts,  he  took  up  again  the  other  letter, 
the  letter  from  Windover.  It  was  a  long 
letter,  written  in  Windover's  neat,  fine  hand- 
writing, which  always  gave  to  what  he 
wrote,  even  to  his  copy  for  the  journals,  a 
choiceness  and  distinction  that  savoured  of 
the  days  when  a  manuscript  was  under 
an  obligation  to  assert  itself  as  a  work  of 
art. 
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'  My  dear  Gabriel,'  it  began, 

*  The  curtain  is  soon  to  rise  upon  a 
new  scene  in  that  whimsical  Comedy  of  Masks 
in  which  it  amused  Miss  Carteret,  and  amazed 
my  poor  Swift,  to  play  a  part.  They  are  to 
be  married  in  a  week,  and,  to  everybody's 
satisfaction,  they  have  agreed  to  be  married 
in  the  little  church  here,  though  both  man 
and  woman  absolutely  insist  that  the  cere- 
mony is  to  be  absolutely  quiet,  and  that  no 
human  being,  or  almost  no  human  being,  is 
to  be  present  at  it.  Dorothy  has  got  a 
special  license — the  Archbishop  always  was 
devoted  to  her,  and  he  deplores  the  marriage. 
I  think  Sir  Charles  was  rather  afraid  that 
they  would  refuse  any  ceremony  more 
sacramental  than  registration,  and  I  am 
told  that  Godolphin  expressed  his  surprise 
that  so  eccentric  a  couple  consented  to  the 
convention  of  any  ceremony  at  all.  A  nice 
man,  Godolphin — a  very  nice  man. 
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*  They  are  going  to  wander  all  over  the 
world  together  for  a  year  or  so,  and  you 
will  find  them  knocking  at  your  doors  soon 
enough.  You  will  like  them.  The  woman 
is  a  wonder  ;  she  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
women  I  have  ever  seen.  For  many  reasons 
I  will  not  say  the  most  beautiful.  She  is 
clever,  generous  ;  she  has  a  quality  which, 
for  want  of  a  better  word,  I  must  needs  call 
manly — the  quality  which  Rosalind  had, 
and  which  carried  her  to  Arden  Wood. 
Yes,  she  is  a  rare  and  delightful  creature, 
and  I  should,  no  doubt,  like  all  the  others, 
be  madly  in  love  with  her,  if  I  had  not  the 
good  fortune  to  lose  my  heart  well  and 
wisely  for  good  and  all.  As  for  Swift,  I 
have  liked  him — I  may  even  say  loved  him 
— this  many  a  day.  He  is  high-minded, 
honourable,  impulsive.  If  he  be  quixotic, 
he  is  very  much  in  earnest,  which  is 
something  in    the  days    that   pass,  though 
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his  earnestness  is  not  always  of  the  same 
quahty  or  directed  towards  a  constant  goal. 
I  used  the  word  '*  manly "  a  moment  ago 
in  connection  with  Miss  Carteret  ;  I  am 
tempted  to  apply  the  phrase  "  womanly  "  to 
something  in  Swift's  character. 

*  To  be  a  big  and  bearded  man,  to  preach 
revolution  and  profess  respect  for  the  red 
flag,  and  yet  to  be,  as  it  were,  womanly,  to 
have,  that  is,  much  of  a  woman's  wayward- 
ness and  all  a  woman's  plentiful  lack  of 
logic,  gives  a  charm  to  a  character  almost 
proportionate  to  the  strength  which  it 
steals  away.  However,  you  will  see  him ; 
you  will  judge  for  yourself;  I  may  dare  to 
predict  that  you  will  like  him  ;  I,  as  I  said, 
love  him.  He  and  she,  these  two  strange 
creatures,  may  make  a  good  match  of  it, 
may  help  each  other  more  even  by  their 
differences  than  by  their  resemblances. 
Any  way,  they  face  the  world  with  a  brave 
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temper,    they    are    a    good    and    a    gallant 
couple  ;   I  wish  them  all  imaginable  joy. 

*  Our  Indian  friend  who  tried  to 
assassinate  Colonel  Rockielaw  has  relieved 
us  of  trouble,  and  ligfhtened  the  load  of  the 
world's  scoundreldom,  by  quietly  killing 
himself  He  was  a  snake-charmer,  and  he 
carried  a  cobra  fang  about  with  him,  and 
when  he  saw  that  his  game  was  up,  he 
pricked  himself  with  it  in  the  palm  of  his 
hand,  and  so  died.  I  called  him  a  scoundrel, 
and  yet  T  feel  as  if  I  ought  to  retract  the 
term.  In  carrying  out  his  queer  vendetta 
he  thought  that  he  was  doing  his  duty  and 
was  admirable  in  his  perverted  way.  His 
kinsman  had  been  killed  in  the  Mutiny 
by  order  of  Rockielaw's  father.  He  had 
died  transmitting  his  legacy  of  revenge  on 
the  man  he  called  his  murderer  to  all  his 
brethren.  The  legacy  came  at  last  to  this 
poor  devil,  who,  curiously  enough,  owed  his 
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education  and  well-being  to  the  English  rule. 
But  he  thought  the  call  was  the  voice  of 
Heaven,  and  it  seems  that  with  infinite  pains 
he  made  his  way  to  England  as  a  snake- 
charmer,  and  proceeded  to  stalk  his  quarry. 
He  told  us  himself  that  he  could  have  taken 
Rockielaw's  life  time  and  again,  but  for  his 
superstitious  desire  that  the  deed  of  venge- 
ance should  take  place  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  execution  it  avenged.  He  passed  day 
after  day  in  Richmond  Park  watching 
Rockielaw's  house,  and  gloating  over  the 
thought  that  the  victim  was  ignorant  of  the 
fate  which  every  day  brought  a  little  nearer. 
When  Rockielaw  came  down  here  to 
Amber's,  the  fellow  followed  him,  making 
his  wa}^  by  joining  a  travelling  circus  which 
was  going  to  Bullford,  and  earning  his  living 
by  the  exhibition  of  his  snakes.  At  Bullford 
he  fell  in  with  some  gipsies,  who  seem  to 
have  recognised  him  as  a  superior  spirit  of 
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their  race,  and  to  have  passed  many  nights 
in  their  company,  learning  the  geograjDhy  of 
the  woods  and  grounds  around  The  Towers, 
until  the  dawn  of  the  expected  day. 
Rockielaw,  it  seems,  went  out  early  that 
morning,  and,  as  well  as  I  could  gather 
— rather  from  what  he  did  not  say  than  from 
anything  he  did  say — he  went  out  in  a 
spirit  of  jealousy  to  meet  Miss  Carteret, 
who,  as  I  also  gather,  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  meeting  our  Swift  in  the  woods.  Our 
Indian's  way  of  attacking  his  victim  was 
curious  ;  it  is,  I  am  told,  not  unknown 
in  his  part  of  the  world.  He  brought 
his  man  down  by  the  aid  of  a  heavy  ball  of 
brass,  thrown  by  the  hand  with  great  force 
and  unerring  aim.  It  struck  poor  Rockie- 
law  on  the  back  of  the  head,  and  knocked 
him  senseless  in  a  moment.  Then  our  friend 
would  have  soon  finished  him  but  for  Swift's 
intervention.       So     much    he    told    Amber 
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and  myself,  with  Oriental  composure  and 
Oriental  apathy,  after  he  had  recovered 
consciousness,  and  only  a  little  while  before 
he  committed  suicide,  having  recognised  that 
he  had  lost  the  game.  The  rest  yoa  know. 
It's  a  strange  business  altogether,  isn't  it  ? 

'  One  other  bit  of  news,  less  interesting 
and  less  important,  but  which,  none  the  less, 
1  must  mention.  The  Bullford  election  is  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  your  friend  Anthony 
Windover  is  a  Member  of  Parliament.  Is  he 
to  be  pitied  ?  Is  he  to  be  congratulated  ? 
Heaven  knows  !  However,  I  suppose  it  had 
to  be.  Kismet,  as  your  friends  say.  It 
is  a  great  experiment  for  me,  and  I  do  not 
know,  after  all,  if  I  shall  win  any  laurels  and 
garlands,  but  I  shall  do  my  best  ;  and  if  I 
can't  be  brilliant,  I  shall  try  at  least  to  be 
decorous,  in  the  fine  old  Roman  sense  of  the 
phrase,  which  in  the  days  that  pass  is  not 
altogether   a   commonplace   or    conventional 
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carriage.  There,  you  see,  I  am  beginning 
to  boast  already,  the  vice  of  the  poHtician,  so 
I  shall  stop.  Look  out  for  my  maiden  speech 
in  the  Times.  They  generall}^  give  a  few- 
lines  to  a  man's  maiden  speech,  even  when 
he  is  a  man  so  insignificant  as  yours,  while 
this  machine  is  to  him — 

^  Anthony  Windover.' 

Gabriel  laid  down  the  letter.  The  Bos- 
phorus  shone  in  the  sun,  and  perhaps  its 
brightness  dazzled  him,  for  there  were  tears 
in  his  eyes. 

'  The  joy  of  eventful  living,'  he  repeated  to 
himself  softly — '  the  joy  of  eventful  living  !' 

Then  he  took  up  his  pen  and  wrote  a 
short  letter  to  Windover,  wishing  him  all 
good  luck  in  his  adventure. 

THE    END. 
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